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Zaweae| UR especial art is so much in- 
@| terested in all that tends to 
make a knowledge and love of 
4| art general, that we have for 
| some years past given a pro- 
minent position to the pro- 
ceedings of the Art-Union of 
London, which was established 
with that object mainly in view, 
and has admittedly effected it 
to a considerable extent. The 
annual meeting was held as usual 
on the last Tuesday in April (the 
28th), in the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, when the Right Hon. 
Lord Monteagle presided, and a 
ie large audience testified to the in- 
terest felt in the proceedings. On the chair 
being taken, 

Mr. Godwin, Honorary Seeretary, read the 
following 








REPORT: 


The council of the Art-Union of London, in making 

their report to the subscribers for the twenty-first 
time, would recall to the minds of those of the present 
body who have not watched its progress from the 
commencement in 1836 (when a subscription of 4892. 
only, was raised with difficulty), the increased appre- 
ciation of art and artists on the part of the public 
now as compared with what it was then, the amount 
of'‘money at this time annually expended on works of 
modern art, and the growing. perception of the im- 
portance to the country of widely-spread art-educa- 
tion. Not many years ago the sale of a picture at 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy was a rarity, 
whereas now, at that and the other established exhibi- 
tions of works of art in the metropolis, purchases. to 
the extent of thousands of pounds are made each 
season, irrespective of the sums spent by the prize- 
holders of the Art-Union. At the three exhibitions 
of oil-pictures now open,—the British Institution, the 
Society of British Artists, and the National Institu- 
tion at the Portland Galleries,—purchases to the 
amount of 9,103/. have already been made by the 
general public. 

The Art-Union of London has played its part, and 
an important one, in producing this state of public 
opinion. Addressing itself by its popular character 
to the masses, establishing local secretaries, not 
merely throughout the kingdom and its dependencies 
wherever an Englishman is to be found, but in 
various other countries, and disseminating far and 
wide its prints, bronzes, statuettes, reports, and cata- 
logues, it has aided materially in creating the present 
widely-felt interest in the fine arts. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Art-Union it has collected and dis- 
tributed for the benefit of art and artists more than a 
quarter of a million of money, which otherwise would 
not have been so applied, and has led to the expendi- 
ture in the same channel of very much more. 

The subscription of the present year amounts to 
the sum of 13,2187. 9s. 

subscriber is entitled to, and many have 
ly received two engravings,—one of “The 
Piper,” by Mr. Frederick Goodall, A.R.A.; and one 
of “ The Clemency of Coeur-de-Lion,’2by Mr. Cross. 
_ For next year a painting, by Turner, of “ Bel- 
lini’s pictures conveyed to the Church of the 
Redentore, in Venice,” has been engraved by Mr. 
J. T. Willmore, A.E.R.A.; and the prints will be 
ready for delivery in the spring. 
_The volame of etchings prepared for the Asso- 
ciation by the Etching Club is completed, and will 

» found very interesting. Copies of it, as prizes, 

will form part of the present distribution. 


The series of wood-cuts, illustrative of the works of , 


deceased British painters, is being proceeded with, 


and will be appropriated hereafter. It comprises | 


an engraving by Mr. Willmore, after the picture by 
Tarner, inthe National collection, known as “‘ Childe, 
Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 

It.is sometimes urged as an objection to the Art- 
Union, that its productions, being issued to large 
numbers of persons, become in consequence common 
and valueless. This is not the feeling in which 
works of art should be viewed. It is not so in litera- 
ture: a book is prized for the instraction it contains, 
or the delight-it affords ; and the value of it as a work 
of mind, is in no degree lessened because copies are 
multiplied in thousands, and the book is placed within 
the reach of every one. The beauty of the woods and 
the glory of the sea are common to all, but are none 
the less surely beauty and glory. 

Arrangements have been made with Mr. Thomas 
Battam for the production, in Parian statuary, of 
Gibson’s fine group, “ Venus and Cupid,” with the 
kind concurrence of the Earl Yarborough, to whom it 
belongs. 

In the department of bronzes, Mr. Stephens has 
executed forthe Association a group, “ Mercy on the 
Battle-field,” and is now producing it in bronze for 
distribution as prizes. 

The medal, commemorative of Sir William Cham- 
bers, has been completed by Mr. B. Wyon, and a 
certain number of examples will be allotted as prizes 
to-day. 

In the Report of a committee appointed by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to examine the 
Soulages Collection, now in this country, and to 
advise as to. the expediency of recommending the 
Government to purchase it for the nation, honourable 
testimony is borne to the long-continued endeavours 
of the Art-Union of London, in the face of difficulties, 
to encourage the production of artistic bronzes in 
England. 

The extraordinary collection of decorative objects 
of utility, of the fifteenth and, sixteenth centuries, 
referred to, shows, in a striking manner, the extent 
to which the best obtainable art was then applied to 
| the most ordinary objects, whether a mirror-frame, a 
| pair of bellows, an earthenware dish, or the diving- 
| room fire-degs. Nothing was deemed too trivial to 

occupy the highest talents. Wanting in seme impor- 
| tant qualities as the works of this period may be, the 
| Soulages Collection is nevertheless one of extreme 
value, and should unquestionably be purchased by the 
Government as a means of instructing the public 
mind, and enlarging the field for art-application. It 
has been often urged that taste in manufactures, 
which gives a country the world for a market, is only 
to bz expected where the fine arts. are properly 
encouraged. 

Amongst the current art questious which occupy 
attention, the determination of the best site for the 
| National Gallery is not the least interesting. The 
| commission appointed to take evidence on the subject, 
/aud which is now sitting, doubtless feel the import- 
ance of a central situation, easily accessible from all 
parts of the metropolis, and it is'to be hoped will not 
| Femove the national collections from amongst the 
workers, unless: the most conclusive reasons for. the 
| change are given. The widest facilities for the con- 
| templation of noble works of art: should: be afforded to 
‘the people; access to collections should be made 
| more easy, not more difficult,—inducements to visit 

them should be increased, not lessened. 
The want of public collections of pictures, and 
| other ‘works: of art, in our provincial towns, before 
‘urged by your council, is-still a discredit to us, calling 
for removal. Nearly every principal town in France 
| possesses its collection, open to the public at stated 
times, and largely resorted to, with great. advantage 
' tothe country, both commercial and social, 
| Art gives pleasures that never pall, and, amidst the 
bustle and combat of every-day life, will brighten the 
passing hour, and exalt the thoughts and feelings. 
| That pleasure which is at once the most intense, 
the most elevating, and the most pure, is found in the 
contemplation of the beautiful.” * 
| Of the amazing number of noble works of art 
possessed by private individuals in Great Britain, the 
Exhibition of Art Treasures in Manchester, to be 
opened to the public in a few days, will afford astound- 
ing evidence, and will, give such an opportunity for 
the study of the history and progress of the arts, the 
_ characteristics of the various schools, the position of 
modern English art, its strength and its weaknesses, 
as never before was provided. 
The Museum of General Art, too, which has been 











year. They have also arranged for the production of 


Pictures by Sir W. Allan, Barry, Bird, Blake, Con- | gathered together there from all parts of the country, 
stable, Collins, Copley, Fielding, Etty, Gainsborough, | Will illustrate in aremarkable manner every sort of 
Haydon, Von Holst, Lawrence, Moreland, Romney, | art-manufacture and decoration,—working in metal, 
Stothard, Turner, Wilkie, and others. ivory, glass, and clay ; carving, enamelling, and mosaic 

The council have the satisfaction of announcing, | Work. Sculpture, too, will be well represented, and, 
that the popular picture, “ The Sands of Ramsgate,” at the request of the committee, some of the bronzes 
by W. P. Frith, R.A. the property of her Majesty, is issued by the Art-Union will form part of the collec- 


being engraved by Mr. Sharp, for the Association, tion. It may reasonably be expected that this mar- 








and will be delivered to all subscribers of a future | * Edgar Ai an-Poe, 


vellons exhibition will give an impulse tc many 
branches of art, while it will afford wholesome delight 
to thousands. 

Acting: upon the principle which.has always. guided 
them,—tbat of spreading abroad the works issued by, 
the Association,—your couneil gladly aceepted an in- 
vitation to place all the Society’s. porcelain. statuettes: 
in the Ceramic Court in the Crystal Palace. The 
valuable aod beautiful collection there, affords many: 
striking instances of the importance to a country, 
even in a pecuniary point of view, of cultivating taste 
and bringing art to the aid of its.manafactures. The 
attention paid to the arts in France from the time of 
Louis XIV. the establishment of the.royal manufac- 
tories of tapestry, furniture, and china, the organiza- 
tion of drawing-schools, and other arraugements with 
the same end in view, have made Paris the manufac- 
tory for the world of objects of decorative utility. 

From Australia, as heretofore, the council have 
received large lists of subscribers, and it is noteworthy 
that in that distant land an association has been 
formed under the title of “The Victorian Society of 
the Fine Arts,” the main feature of which is an Art- 
Union. 

The council have to lament the loss by death of 
two valuable colleagues, in the persons of. Mr. Sexjt. 
Thompson and Mr. John Britton; and two other 
vacancies have been caused by the retirement.of. Mr. C. 
Harrison and Mr. W. J. Smith. In their. places, 
Mr. Thomas Grissell, Mr. Robert Hudson, the.Rev. 
Edward Coleridge, and Mr. Henry Tnomas Hope, 
have been elected. . 

The reserved fund now amounts to the sum of 
7,6957. 

A fall statement cf receipts and, expenditure will 
be hereafter appended to this report. 

The accounts have been andited as. usual by two 
members of the general body of subseribers, Mr. 
J. Jones-and Mr. J. B. Seott, whom the council’ beg 
leave to thank, and three members of the finance 
committee. 

The sum:sct apart for prizes, to be selected, by, the 
prizeholders themselves, will be thus allotted, viz. :— 


PUP OR |. ov chance cescenncce £10 each. 
ee he eae 1... 
BO ay | ghhlcgdieamtadentiaaas gael 
a sO ee ee 25 ,, 
LL Le ain SURES erate 5 27 Hy aa 
1 A aa MBE Sir viet tet | of 
MS © cars 5°) senate awccatinna tee a 
Oy “sage 2. — cauhcdeanctamadcdaeed a 
Me casi. . cunahmaannaaseaeasam a a 
YS nee Mepeen NOS. ae 
A Siece. « 1. dacanatiaa ae ances 150 ,, 
EE vst. cuadnacauantinaiaens 200 ,, 


To these are added :— 


12 Bronzes of “ Her Majesty on Horseback.” 
1 Bronze of “ Satan Dismayed.” 
3 Brovzes of “ Mercy on the Battle Field.” 
2 Bronzes in relief of “The Duke of Wellington, 
entering Madrid,” 
10 Vases in iron. 
50 Porcelain Statuettes, “ The Stepping Stones.” 
10 Porcelain Statuettes, “The Danciag Girl 
. reposing.” 
10 Terra Cotta Statuettes of “ Thalia.” 
20 Silver: Medals of Flaxman; aad 
30. Silver. Medals of Sir Wm. Chambers. 
450 Impressions of the Lithograph, “ The Supper 
Scene.” 


250 of the Mezzotint of “ Tyndale translating the 
Bible;” and 

250 Volumes-of Etchings. 

Making in.all;1,250 prizes. 


The bronzes, porcelain statuettes, and vases, will 
be allotted to the first ninety-eight names drawn con- 
secutively at the close of the general distribution. 
The medals, etchings, mezzotints, and lithographs, will 
be-allotted to the names standing one hundredth and 
two hundredth in the liet preceding and succeeding that 
of each of the prizeholders, determined as above 
stated, with a proviso that a prize has not fallen to 
that number to-day — in that case the prize will pass 
to the next succeeding name. Notice will be sent to 
those entitled to the bronzes, statuettes, medals, and 
prints .in the course of two or three days. The other 
prizeholders will be informed of the result by to- 
night’s post. 

The prizeholders of last year purchased from the 
various exhibitions of the season 160 works of art, to 
the following amounts,—viz :— 


From the Royal Academy ...... £989 0 0 
The National Institution of Fine 

MU ici diddndiacti dedienaivndbdies 1,112 10 0 
Society of British Artists......... 1,489 0 0 
British Institution ............... 517 0 O 
Royal Seottish Academy ......... 8 0 0 
Water-Colour Society ............ 587 4 0 
New Water-Colour Society,..... 228 11 0 
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With the permission of the Society of British Artists, 
the prizes were as usual exhibited in their gallery to the 
subscribers and their friends, and afterwards to the 
general public free and without limitation. It would 
be unnecessary now to say that not the slightest 
damage was done, or impropriety committed during 
the exhibition, but that the fact, in aid of endeavours 
to obtain for the British public free access to collec- 
tions of works of art and public monuments, cannot 
be too often stated. In connexion with this question, 
the desirableness of having the public exhibitions 
open on the Saturday is very generally felt. 

The steps now being taken to extend art-education 
in this country, carrying out views which have been 
urged for many years by your council, must before 
long bear good fruit. 

The national collections, most valuable means of 
instruction, are becoming yearly larger and more 
important. The munificent act of Mr. Sheepshanks, 
to which the country owes the last addition, deserves 
to be widely known. Mr. Sheepshanks has presented 





to the nation his fine collection of 233 paintings and 
103 drawings, by British artists, on certain easy con- | 
ditions, one being that a suitable building, to be called 
“The National Gallery of British Art,” shall be’ 
erected, to receive it on or near the estate at Kensing- | 
ton purchased by the Commissioners of the ’51 Exhi- 
bition, together with any other works of art that may | 
be subsequently placed there by other contributors, as 
he does not desire that the collection should bear his | 
name. He has shown his anxiety to protect the 

interests‘of artists, by providing that any such engrav- | 
ing or reproduction of a picture that may be made | 
shall be approved of by the artist of the picture, and 

that he shall be paid whatever sum may be received 

by the ex-officio trustee for the sale of such right. | 
The donor suggests that arrangements should be made, - 
so that the public, and especially the working classes, | 
may be able to see the collections on Sunday after- | 
noons: but this is not insisted on as a condition of 

the gift. For so good an act, so nobly done, Mr. 
Sheepshanks deserves the applause and gratitude of 
every lover of art and admirer of public spirit. 

The building is now nearly completed, and the col- 
lection will probably be opened to the public before | 
the expiration of the present spring. 

In reference to the subject of public galleries, 
it may be mentioned that the council have had under 
consideration the practicability of establishing a per- | 
manent exhibition in connection with the society.’ 
The desirableness of producing artistic works in glass 
and in porcelain, to be distributed as prizes, has also 
been under discussion. 

The intention of raising a public monument to the 
Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s Cathedral has been | 


done by the State. To the State they owed the recent 


their association. Twenty-one years ago they started 
with 400 members, and now their numbers had 
reached the enormous aggregate of 13,000. He 
should not long oceupy their time, fur he knew by 
experience the impatience of an Art-Union audience, 


Notting-hill ; Oliver, G. Jun. Shotter’s-mill; Paton, A. P 
Greenock ; Robinson, G. E, Newark ; Stewart, A. Camden. 
— ; Tilley, J. Hobart Town; Wartnaby, R. North. 
ampton. 

301.—Beech, W. H. Manilla; Child, T. Leeds ; Coakl 
A. J. Bath; Fairfoot, H.8.Doughty-street ; Faulkes, Ww 
Whitchurch ; Gent, F. Daily News; Gough, Mrs. B,D: 


but still he thought it due to the annual meeting to | Willenhall 


make one or two observations. Their institution was 
a private institution, but still having the sanction of 
Parliament, and it was because it was a private 
institution he thought it was most likely to be 
of public benefit. As a people’s institution it had 
an immense amount of public sympathy, and he 
well remembered Dr. Chalmers asserting that public 
sympathy was the most powerful of all agents in 


forwarding any good work. The amount of public | 37 


sympathy they had received was enough to hurl back 
“the foul scorn,” as Queen Elizabeth had called it, 
that the English as a people were indifferent to art. 
They could turn to Exeter-hall to prove their taste 
for music, and to the Art-Union as an evidence of 
their love for the sister art. They could show the 
magnificent gifts of Messrs. Sheepshauks, Vernon, and 
Turner, and they must also admit that something was 


purchase of that master-piece of Paul Veronese, the 
“ Meeting of Alexander and Darius ;” and there was, 
in his opinion, a singular propriety in the cireum- 
stance that that picture would be first exhibited in 
this country amid the tall factory chimneys of Man- 
chester. The returns of the Board of Trade showed 
a monthly increase of prosperity, and it was no novelty 
that a flourishing commerce carried arts and civili- 
zation in its train. Let them, then, hope that the 


progress of their wealth and commerce would still be | hin 


coincident with the progress of art, and that every 
new year would add fresh strength and numbers to 
institutions like that whose anniversary they then 
celebrated. His Lordship concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. Francis Bennoch, F.S.A. in seconding the 
motion, referred to the coming of age of the society, 
pointed to the formation of an Art-Union at the anti- 
podes, and concluded an excellent speech by showing 
the value of art to this country. 

The report havivg been unanimously adopted, 

Mr. Henry Weekes, A.R.A. proposed a vote of thanks 
to the council, and the hon. secretaries, and in the 
course of his observations, expressed his belief that 
there were few of our younger artists now eminent, 
who would not acknowledge the advantage they had 
derived from the Art-Union of London, at critical 
moments in their career. 

Mr. Hurlstone, of the Society of British Artists, 
seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Walter Taunton, as a juvior member of the 
















made to afford sculptors an opportunity to distinguish council, replied for that body, and, in the course of 
themselves, of which, we do not doubt, full advantage his address, eloquently exhorted those art students 
will be taken. Let us express a hope that such a who felt within themselves the power of expressing 
course may be pursued for the determination of the fine thoughts, to persevere in a right course, assured 
competition as will give to the highest merit the that their efforts would not pass unregarded, and that 
highest reward, and secure for the country a work of | helping hands were not far off. 
art worthy of the object and the age. In returning thanks, Mr. Godwin dwelt on the 
Sculptors will soon, probably, be further appealed apathy of the Government in respect of art, and 
to, to suggest a design for a memorial of the Great pointed to the new reading-room of the British 
Exhibition of ’51. Funds have been provided, and Museum, the decoration of which was confined to a 
the committee wait only for the consent of her Majesty | blue tint and gilt mouldings: the architect had proposed 
to place it in Hyde-park on the site of the building in ‘to fill every panel with a painting, and terminate each 
which the Exhibition was held. Before selecting the | rib of the dome with a statue. The Government had 
design for the Wellington monument, the Government not yet learnt that the beautiful was useful. With 
will have to obtain a decision on the projects, now in reference to a passage in the report, he mentioned the 
Westminster-Hall, submitted by British and foreign extraordinary fact that, at the private view of the two 
architects for the public offices and the improvement Water-colour Societies, on Saturday last, purchases 
and decoration of part of the metropolis. | were made to the amount of 38,5007. The speaker 
The artistical adornment of cities,—important to referred to the services of the assistant secretary, 
















the culture of the dwellers therein, to their happiness, 
to their health,—concerns us nearly, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the occasion will be made to develop 
the talents of our artists, and to aid in rendering 
Loadon as eminent asa city, for fitness, beauty, and 
magnificence as its inhabitants are for skill, energy, 
and enterprise. To bring this about, such opportu- 
nities must be given to artists in our public buildings 
and elsewhere as may lead them to produce works of 
high teaching,—noble tru'hs set forth so as to awaken 
noble feelings,—which 1.ay serve to convey to pos- 
terity a worthy idea of the mind and power of the 


Mr. T. S. Watson, and concluded by moving a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Buckstone, for his kindness in grant- 
ing the use of the theatre. 

Mr. Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. seconded the proposition, 
having first expressed his thanks, as honorary secre- 
tary, for the previous vote ; and the resolution being 





carried, Mr. Sudlow and Mr. Walch accepted the | § 


office of scrutineers, and Miss Marian Whitehead and 
Miss Stewart having consented to draw the numbers, 

the distribution commenced. Thanks were afterwards | 
voted to the scrutineers, and to the two ladies, and to 
Lord Monteagle for his admirable address and kind 













nineteenth century. Had not Leonardo da Vinci been conduct in the chair, and the meeting then broke up. 
called upon to decorate the walls of the Dominican pti i oe Mihi 
Convent of the Madonna delle Grazzie, the world , The following is a list of the principal prize- 
would not have had ‘ The Last Supper.” | holders :— : 
Our Government should keep these matters in view, | 200/.—Mallett, T. Catherine-street, Lambeth. 
ethane hei F dncalnad -,-?| 1501.—Rhead, —, Tavistock. 
acknowledge the importance of developing the artistic 100/.—Pound, J. Lee, Kent ; Sloane, J. Dungannon. 
talent of the country, and act as if they knew the _ 75/.—Boucneau, A. Warren-street; Campbell, J. S 
value of fine works of art. a A oo oan, lees nang a, 
$ er .— Bennett, G. L. Hong-Kong; Day, George, Black- 
A love and right appreciation of art on the part of heath-hill; Guy, W. 12, Great rnenctrbet 4 Self, H. 
the public will force this on, and to produce this feeling Torrington-place ; Smith, N. Great Cumberland-place. 
is a main object of the Art-Union of London. MA er ag ba lag Gombe, 1 Beatond | Bartle , 
. Morecomb; Miskin, Miss M. A. York-road; Powell, T. | 
GrorcE Gopwin, Honorary ,» | Walworth ; Wells, H. T. Stratford-place. : ‘ | 
Lewis Pocock, Secretaries.” pee eee, D. Boston, Cilks Boulnols, B. Rockiagton; 
: . . . odd, H. Fleetwood; Fairclough, T. M. St. George’s-in- 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the the-East; Johnson, 8. Priaity eaeds | Jolineon’ 2B. A. 
report, congratulated the meeting on the progress of , Bishopswearmouth ; Marais, P, Cape Town; Noyes, John, | 





{ 


illen ; Hall, W. Adelaide; Irvine, John, Hunger. 
ford-wharf ; Mercer, C. per Grindley and Co. ; Weweonths 
F. B. Long Melford ; Nicholson, Wm, Maidenhead ; Spar. 
row, A. Liverpool ; Saunders, Mrs. Kidderminster ; Saun. 
ders, J. Hoxton; Stafford, R. Hyde-park-square, 
25/.—Bulger, Lieut. 69th regt.; Bowling, T. Ramsgate: 
Brady, A. were Somerset-house; Clinch, apt. 
Hobart-town ; Dodd, J. Liv: 1 ; Foster, J. Manchester - 
Francis, J. Birmingham ; wing, J. W. Lowestoft: 
Henty, E. Portland, Victoria; Hewlett, A. Bolton; Hol. 
den, O. Whitstable; Houghton, T. Edward-terrace: 
Hughes, C. Northampton; Longbottom, B. Leeds: 
ayeur, 8. A. 62, Tredegar-square; M‘Lardy, Hy. Cal- 
cutta ; McLean, Colonel, Penrith ; Penn, W. Chadwick - 
Ramage, Geo, Old Kent-road ; Rowe, J. C. B. Grace. 
church-street; Salignac, G. Mark-lane ; Strickland, C. J, 
Launceston ; Shadforth, Lieut. gen. Durham ; Under. 


wood, Rev. —, Liverpool. 

201.—Benton, W. Highb New-park; Breffit, Mrs, 
Glebe, Lee ; Budden, J. L. Fenchurch-street ; Clement, 
Jas. Cletto ; Clowes, F. Norwich ; Cooke, 8. C. Horstead; 
Devenish, J. A. Warmapth ; Farrar, W. L. Lincoln’s. 
inn-fields ; Fell, A. Nelson, N. Z.; Gerring, R. Farring. 
don ; Haydon, Chas. jun. Wandsworth ; Johnson, W.f 
Nantwich ; King, Mrs. W. Pennengre cue ; Lon a 
Dr. Wandsworth ; Macauley, J. J. Rochester ; Mills, F, 
A. Athy, Ireland; Randolph, Mrs. Sanderstead ; Sheath, 
Mrs. E. Erdington : Simpson, Rev. J. D. Stoulton ; Stock. 
dale, G. Throgmorton-street ; Tarratt, W. Wolverham 
ton ; Tuke, Dr. Conservative Club ; Watkins, T. Peck. 
ham ; Wemyss, Mrs. Gen. Bath. 

15l.—Aylmer, Miss, Downham-market; Bailey, Mrs, 
Bow; Bedford, Rev. W. K. Sutton Coldfield; Baker, Mrs, 
Lng nen Clarke, R. St. George’s-terrace; Coke, E. J. 
8t. Vincent; Dawban, R. Wisbeach; Dunt, J. E. Cock. 
spur-street ; Evered, R. Tavistock-hill; Foley, J. G. Trow- 
bridge; Heath, J. T. Chepstow; Liveng, Mrs. W. Maida- 
ill; Lower, R. W. Lewes; Lowther, W. Royal Exchange; 
Mackerness, Rev. G. R. Ashburne; Morant, G. J. Hendon; 
Norton, Dr. Westbourne-grove ; Oxley, H. Commercial. 
street; Pollett, W. Ashton; Reilly, T. Dublin ; Rozea, J. 
Milton-street; Sayer, R. B. Newport; Smith, J. N. St, 
John’s-wood-park ; Steele, ty te Smith and Elder's; 
Taylor, W. 8. Golden-square; Thornbrough, Mrs. West- 
bourne-terrace ; Tomkin, 8. Cape Town; Whitehouse, G. 
Srcebenvenieh 5 Wood, N. Hetton-hall; Young, W. 

olton. 

101.—A. Z. 184, Tottenham-court-road; Alleyne, 8. Tun- 
bridge; Austin, T. Melbourne; Brown, H. Birkenhead; 
Collins, J. 115, Regent-street; Davis, R. Daily News; 
Denny, D.N. Rochester, U.8.; Douglass, Jno. Lancaster; 
Evans, Mrs. F. G. Horseferry-road; Francis, G. 8t, 
George’s-street East; Gregory, E. Guildford-street; 
Harvey, J. Singapore; Hay, Mrs. A. Sheffield ; Hoggard, 
G. Wellington-place ; Jones, J. Kentish-town ; Lockwood, 
T. M. Cheater; Norfolk, H. G. the Duke of; Norman, G. 
Cheltenham ; Oatway, Ww. V. Bideford; Peat, D. Thirsk; 
Prower, Rev. Canon, Henrietta-street ; Rogers, Mrs. F. 
Petersfield; Simpson, T. Clifton, York; Simon, G. Den- 
mark-hill; Stewartson, Gn, Fakenham; Williams, J. W. 
Huddersfield. 


CONDITION OF THE ARTIZAN; AND 
THE CONDITION OF WOMEN. 


Time was, they say, when the secluded 
pee of literature or art was a refuge needed, 
or minds pained in the contemplation of evils— 
then too great for remedy. Whilst the world 
political and social consumed its intestine ele- 
ments—murder and rapine as instruments of 
the governing classes, and excesses equall 
horrible as the revulsion of the governed, 
darkening the vista of the future—so that the 
end of earthly things was sometimes believed to 
be nigh,—when vice and sensuality were in the 
higher places; and plague and pestilence deci- 
mated the people,—then, as it might be said, any 
creed of ultimate perfectibility could have few 
believers ; hope abandoned the best of hearts ; 
and the learning of the Benedictine cloister, or 
the aspirations of artists, were as the solace for 
the individual mind, even more than they were 
the means of direct influence in their office of 
moral regeneration. Now, however, if there be 
much cause for sadness in what exists, there 1s 
evidence that each body of men, or each indi- 
vidual in his sphere, may help somewhat the 
reat work that there is to do,—and which help 








is both the duty of man’s existence and one 
which returns the only solid gratification. 

Such work, set before the architect, is to be 
hedged in neither by the utmost limits of art 
and science, nor the widening field of profes- 
sional study. Exigencies divide the practice 
of architecture into many channels, whilst the 
ideal architect is every day being surrounde 
with more attributes ; and so must it continue. 
But, whatever yet has to be aps for the 
furtherance of our qualifications, the field cannot 


"lever be bounded unless with some abrogation 0 


the office of the artist and of the duty of the 
man. Therefore let no one narrow his mind to 
any standard of what may be his immediate call- 
ing; but rather let him sympathise with the 
at world, with the throes and agonies of its 
eliverance, and with the exertions of all who 
are earnestly working at the problems of its 
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wth. Such is the true course for all of us— 
there can be success in no other. Interest let 
there be taken in any questions which concern 
the welfare of society or the comfort of sections 
of the people,—interest in the educational ques- 
tion, and im every one that has sanitary, moral, 
and social bearmgs—whether or not imme- 
diately appearing to belong to architecture and 
building. 

Viewed in the light of narrowed interest, or 
of wider duty, there is one question that may | 
well be deemed the most important to society, 
of any to which attention could be given ; and 
it is now, though tardily, claiming notice 
more probably than has before been accorded to 
it. Here, then, let no architect—no one who 
values the means that forward social ends, or 
believes in any benefits to accrue from moral 
training, cultivation of intellect, or the special 
pursuit of art,—let no employer of labour — 
no one who interests himself in the condition 
of the working classes,—no one with one touch 
of nature, or of kin—whether with those whose 
lot is lowly, or whose station is high—think that 
he has little concern with our subject, though | 
it may seem one that is pre in title rather 
than in fact, to what may be the general matter 
of our journal. 

Female education and the social position of 
women,—as properly part of the question of 
improvement of the condition of the artizan— 
is a subject of momentous interest to every 
reader of these pages; but it has also universal 
relations, such as no thoughtful mind can pursue 
without the deep sense of duty that will follow 
upon clear convictions. So presented, any one 
branch of our subject merges in with the general 
magnitude of an evil which, if we say, it per- 
vades all the fabric of society, we make no 
assertion—the result of yesterday’s opinions, or 
that differs from the conclusions which are 
now stated in glowing age by others.. Of 
rights of women, indeed, there are none, other 
than are the rights of men; but, equality of 
— has ever been denied, by custom and 

law, to the half of nature’s work, which, 
only not endowed with the same qualities 
as the other half, is supplied with such 
as form part of the one creation—in which 
each half is complementary to, or incom- 
plete without the other. In place of recog-’ 
nition of this equality of duty, of intellect, 
and of right,—this “ communion of labour,” as 
it is styled by the latest and best of the 
writers on the subject,*—the position of woman 
is still that of a dependant,—one who is to be in- 
dulged and humoured in one sphere, and, sad to 
say, too generally, made a victim in others. 
Jealously excluded from the bulk of the em- 
ployment for which she would be fitted; re- 
stricted, till lately, in the cultivation of her 
intellect ; her existence viewed as “merged in 
that of the man” (a condition which would be 
less serious, were it really fulfilled),—woman has 
no resource from other lepton positions, ex- 
cept marriage ; and has too much interested in- 
ducement towards that provision for herself, to 





acquittance of duty, and the interchange of 
affection. Often not trained for any duties of a 
wife,—not furnished with qualifications for the 
education and care of a family, or any which 
would relieve some of the cost of her mainte- 
nance ; sometimes in the higher class, consider- 
ing any sort of labour a degradation ; not 
encouraged in developing any powers of her 
mind ; neither the able helpmate of the artizan, 
nor the intelligent companion of the intellectual 
man,—she suffers from, whilst she is made to 
perpetuate, a condition of things whereby the 
matried state too often presents itself rather as 
a danger to be avoided, than as it should be, 
one of the objects of life. It may seem like a 
parodox,—but the assertion will convey what is 
obvious to all who have looked into the subject, 
—that if there were any real alternative to the 
woman from marriage, marriages would be more 
numerous, as more frequently prosperous and 

appy. True it is that, as in the case of all social 
questions, one circumstance of evil cannot be dis- 
connected in an estimation of it—as a result, or 








* “The Communion of Labour : a Second Lecture, on 
the Social Employments of Women,” by Mrs. Jameson, 
— of “Sisters of Charity at Home and Abroad.” 
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even an acting cause—from other evils,—though 
each may be widely separated in position from 
another. You may provide the working man with a 
wife trained for the duties of a home ; but the 
home also must be provided,—and with appli- 
ances, without which your work will be undone. 
Again, the provision of harmless objects of 
amusement; the extension of free libraries, of 
baths and wash-houses, and schools ; the furnish- 
ing opportunities for small investments; and 
even such improvement in the means of com- 
munication between different parts of the metro- 
polis as would lessen the tax to the workman, 
and prevent the necessity of resorting to a 
public-house at meal-times,—all these are de- 
serving of attention, but can be only referred to 
here, so much as may be required to show that 
their consideration is not neglected by us. 

Thus there are, indeed, complicated evils, re- 
sulting from the position and training of women, 
varying in each class of society,—but from each 
class acting and re-acting, on one another. All 
come, as we believe, from like false directions 
taken at the starting-point of life—from the dis- 
turbance of natural tendencies—and ignorance 
widely spread, or practically exemplified, as to 
that which a noble band of female advocates 
have truly claimed as the “ mission” of their 
sex. Such being the nature of the subject, are 
we to take the course which some might deem 
expedient, of speaking only to the experience of 
the working classes, and the sympathies of our 
readers, or to treat the real question,—that in 
which the world at large is interested? Ilus- 
trations, however, drawn from one class, can 
readily be made to show what exists elsewhere. 
Pausing, let us ask, is there any reason other 
than prejudice, why architecture should not be 
followed more than as a study, by ladies? We 

ut this question seriously ;—is there anything 

in the work of architectural design and drawing, 
beyond what is exactly suited to the female 
mind and hand? Even further, would it bea 
thing quite startling to know that the specifica- 
tion of an architect was drawn out by his wife, 
or copied by his daughters? Is it impossible 
to the female intellect to square dimensions 
(whilst one of the best works on Arithmetic, 
the “ Rational Arithmetic,” of Mrs. G. R. 
Porter, is the work of a woman),—impossible to 
money out an account; and could it rightly be 
that “society ” should ever after the discovery 
that such thmgs were done, point at the hap- 
less family who thus made up the true “ Com- 
munion of Labour.” Tell us there are other 
duties of a home, and we are hardly answered. 
Are these duties fulfilled in one rank of life, 
or in another: or in one case, is not the valued 
direction wanting? and for the home of the 
working man, is there the saving and ready 
hand? The fact is, if we may so state it from 
our own belief and knowledge, that the best ex- 
amples of the performance of housewifely duties 
are amongst the most intellectual of women. 
We know of one,—having the name of one 
deceased who several years ago contributed 
articles which we valued, on perspective, to 
these pages,—she, her friends say, is equally 
apt in the cutting out a garment, in boiling a 
potato, in working out a problem in geometry, 
or in writing an article for a quarterly review. 
Happily is she placed as the head of a school,— 
one where music is not taught to those who 
can never master it, and where philosophy and 
science, as well as duties and “accomplish- 
ments,” are not tabooed. Look at what even 
now, is done by the women who equally 
adorn our literature and brighten a home. The 
writer of some letters on “ Industrial Girls’ 
Schools,” whose initials do not conceal the 
thoughtful mind and able pen of Mrs. Austin, 
lately said, speaking of this question of the 
household duties, “The notion that these accom- 
plishments are inconsistent with high mental 
culture, refined taste, or feminine grace, is alto- 
gether false. The conduct of a household with 
order and economy, makes large demands on 
the reason and on the faculties of observation 
and discernment, and leaves these faculties 
strengthened for their application to purely in- 
tellectual objects. The conduct of a household 
with grace and dignity, makes large demands 
on the sense of fitness, harmony, and beanty, 
y 


Surely the slang now so much in vogue 
among young ladies (prok pudor/) does not 
seem to show that the neglect of domestic occu- 
pations is necessarily followed by refinement of 
the taste.”’* 

And elsewhere contemplating one hopeful, 
but too solitary example of a school fitted for 
the training of the future wife of the workin 
man, she says, “This, thought I, is the re 
type and expression of the life and duty of 
woman. ‘Take it at whichever end of the social 
scale you will, there is nothing higher than 
this :—the comfort, order, and good government 
of the house, and the instruction of the young. 
To fit herself to fulfil these paramount duties of 
her sex, a woman must acquire qualities intel- 
lectual and moral, second to none possessed by 
man or woman.” 

We well remember, many years ago, when 
there occurred one of the periodic outbursts of 
the educational movement which has so much 
expanded since, how great was the value attached 
to infant-schools,—as the foundation for all edu- 
cation,—how much honour was given to one who 
claimed to have originated them. We were 
then struck by the omission of reference on all 
public occasions to the true foundation,—the 
education of women. We have lived to see 
such exertions as we could make, to which then 
there was no response,—such complaints as were 
then denied, as to the deficiency of female 
education, and the disproportionate attention 
given to “accomplishments” and to man 
paltry substitutes for the fine arts, justified | 
supported by the brilliant phalanx of writers 
since risen in the ranks of womanhood itself. 
Still, however, the social question is but slow] 
advancing,—though some amendment of the. 
law which gives all the earnings of a wife and . 
mother to a brutal ruffian, or allows a husband 
to be kept responsible for the debts of a shame- 
less wife, has only too long been under the con- 
sideration of a Parliament and a Government 
which takes many other things leading to lament- 
able results far too easily. 

What with the sort of dogma that Govern- 
ment is not to interfere with certain arrange- 
ments,—though Government does interfere—as 
in the removal of dwellings, and the creation of 
waste ground—in the way of doing ill; things 
are left to solve their own problem, by going - 
the way of social ruin and eternal shame. . 
Without entering upon any of those questions . 
of capital and labour, which can be so readily 
settled by some who just leave out a few im- - 
portant considerations,—there are surely many | 
means now not employed, by which the govern- 
ing gw or the leading minds of a nation 
could benefit the masses of the people, and 
peradventure by an indirect course, secure the 
other objects that have been contended for. The 
doctrine that works like that of the provision 
of improved dwellings, must be effected by 
private enterprise, would be very well did private 
enterprise act a¢ al/ in that direction. But, 
whilst such enterprise is idle, demoralization 
and misery are not idle; and it seems not to 
occur to the mind versed in legislation, or bred 
in office, that the constant sore which is openis . 
more painful than the operation would be for - 
the removal of it,—a sore, too, that may fester 
on to peril the constitution or the state. 

This digression on a point so intimately allied 
to the one that we have been treating, we 
could not avoid at this moment. What we 
have for the present before us, is the education 
of the home in another aspect. Now, “what is 
education ?”—what is the signification of the 
term ?—is a question on whiok thoes has lately 
been much careful splitting of hairs. There isa 
distinction made between education and instruc- 
tion,—which, as there could be no dispute about 
conclusions, we need not enter into. But, 
heretofore, when we have touched upon another 
question—that of the education for our own 
profession,—we have had to urge the simple 
truth, that education at all times should be 
viewed, and directly given, as the preparation for 
the future life. If the education or instruction 
of women could be set on the course thus plainly 
designated, how vast an amount of benefit would 
accrue to the condition of the artizan, how 
excellent a chance might there be that a wider 








and ripens that sense for exercise on pure 
zsthetical objects. 


* The Atheneum, November 22nd, 1856,. 
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goeial evil could be-removed. The education of any: class, the inducements which it -was designed | which may: be mentioned Bonn, Andernach 


the woman should: be equally such as-will fit her | 
to be in an independent position, or to acquit 
herself of the duties of th 

hold. Whatever may be requisites for the | 
married state in the’higher classes, the wife of | 
the working man is hardly ever oe in| 
any portion of her duties. From such a home | 
as there may ‘be in a basement or a single | 
room, she was launched at childhood through | 
the glitter and temptations of London, to! 
eam at some uninteresting drudgery, m a 
vitiated atmosphere, during hours far longer 
than those during which men work, wages 
for which it is incapable of demonstration that 
food and other requisites can be obtained. 
Need we say what too generally at such an 
age must be the result,—it is one most awful, 
whilst least to be wondered at. Or otherwise, 
if the girl is fortunate, she may be sent 
to a school, where we are told she may answer 
to, “ Who was Cyrus?” but grows to woman- 
hood without knowing how to clean a room, 
to make a shirt, to buy good food, or to cook a 
dinner. Or she becomes a servant in a’family, 
where everything is not her own, and ‘waste and 
extravagance are to be found at least in the 
kitchen. In any case, what wife have we been 
educating for the working man? The writer, 
from whom we have already quoted, in words 
which best convey all that we could express, 
says,— 

This, if I am not greatly mistaken, is the 
root to whieh we must trace much of that bitter 
harvest of depravity and brutality of which we 
daily see examples in our newspapers. It is 
now seven yearsago, that a man of singular intelli- 
gence, and of the widest and most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the working classes, foreman in 
an establishment in which he presided over. five 
or six hundred of the best sort of artisans, 
uttered words which struck me as giving the 
dreariest insight into the condition and pro- 
spects of our working classes. I was making 
some inquiries concerning wages, and, hearing 
how large these were, I expressed the hope, or 
rather expectation, that these men laid by 
money, and were well off. Shocked at heari 
that hardly one of them was worth a shilling, 
inquired the reason. ‘Was it vice—drunken- 
ness'?’—*No, those were rare exceptions; we 
could not’ employ drunkards in our business. It 
is the bad management of the wives. The money 
is.muddled away. To say the truth,’ added he, 
‘there is no such thing now as a poor man’s 
wife.’ What.a sentence to pronounce on the 
homes of England! The admiration with which 
one witnesses the energetic and intelligent 
labours of this noble race of men, is’turned'to 
pity, when:one thinks that all their wondrous 
skill and industry fails to secure to.'them’the 
natural object: and merited reward of man’s ‘toil 
—a comfortable home, and ‘a decent provision 
for old age.” 

And she says: in a subsequent letter; she is 
eonvinced,— 

*That.all.the perplexities and grievances of 
mistresses, the inefficiency, and recklessness, and 
corruption of servants, and.the miserable defi- 
ciencies of working men’s wives, are. only 
symptoms. of a general disorder of our. social 
‘body (no member of which has a distinet life), 
and that.in:order to arrive at. a :radical.cure of; 
any one of these evils, we must go into aicom- 
plete examination of their mutual relation. and. 
common source.” 





Such ‘conclusions are those-of all who have: 
inquired into thissolemn question: A writerin | 
the North British Review, inan articleon ‘Out-| 
— on Woman,” attributing, as he :might. 
‘well do, the ill-treatment of wives not merely to’| 
the bad: character of the man, but tothe miser--' 
able dwellings, refers to the ignorance of! 
“eommon things,” and the want of all training 
im-womanly duties and responsibilities, on the 

artiof the wife. The deficiencyis not a reason: 
why 'wives)should be beaten and'stamped upon,. 
se <a ge oe to — cr into ry meg 
by philanthropists a islators. And, again, | 
the sitahedt ioe of all canned evils, attribabed 
to the restriction of many employments which 
would be fitted for women, to the male:sex, ‘is.’ 
due also to the circumstance that the married: 





: leasing to the eye, and capable of a con 
state does not present to men, we might say of of finish. - sawp 


to hold out,—sympathy, and ‘conrpanionship, and 
a home. Facts as they are too:painfully pre- 


London journals ; but viewing the position of 
either sex, the case has’its elements: of danger to | 
the social fabric. Low'standards of right,—even 
degrading vices like'that: of drunkenness,—are, 
we apprehend, likely to prevail where the reci- 
procal'influences of the sexes in mind and in- | 
tellect, are not felt. The existence of a large 
unmarried population, or of one whieh only 
endures the obligations of the married life, is, | 
we aresure, an element of weakness under any 
form of government. Is it a hopeless prospect 
for an old, a civilized country, that “ The om- 
munion of Love andthe Communion of Labour”. 
should ‘form, as was its purpose, the strength 
and stay of'a videy-nahoube existias the pledge 
of good order, and even progressive position. 
So far from its being even the concern of thre 
State to check the growth of population toa 
standard of the production of food in the country 
itself, we can conceive the possibility of a very 
different principle of action. With the wide 
world open to the Anglo-Saxon race; with 
possible improvements at home in agriculture, 
and discoveries even as to the production of 
food from new sources—as from substances 
which are now cast aside; with every year 
accelerated means of communication, by leviathan 
steam-ships:and ‘oceanic telegraphs,—all parts of 
the world may ‘be in like prosperity and in 
family union; and whilst the man of energy 
and action will extend the triumphs of skill 
and the results of industry around the globe, 
the man of ‘thought and intellect will, year 
by year, address a wider British public from 
his seat at home. The Government of this 
country have only ‘to prove equal to the’occa- | 
sion, to: keep apace with the growth of the. 
population which will be attendant upon the 
progressing sanitary and social ameliora-' 
tion,—and not as now, practically ‘to apply a’ 
“ preventive’check,” in apathy to:the greatest | 
and most pervading ills. To the women of 
England, whether saymg with Mrs. Pochin| 
— ‘pamphlet,* let ‘not the masculine reader | 
isregard, for, the views taken, may be now only | 
in-advanee: of our time), that’ they have “‘very | 
few'real friends among men,”—“ very few ‘who 
examine their'real wants; who would:establish 
and respect their just claims,” “who -would 
encourage their efforts at improvement, and 
rejoice to see them elevated into a truer‘and 
nobler ‘life, even if it should ‘involve a little | 
sacrifice to themselves;” or with Mrs. Jameson, 
that ‘there is “‘in general,” “among men— 
superior men—a stron erous sympathy” 
with the cause the ilvenaton<the " fe ed 
good,”” as she‘has “ found them,” and “ raised'in 
their‘manly power above all valgar masculine | 
jealousies,”—we would : offer gladly such ‘sym- | 
pathy and encouragement as our words‘and aid 
can give,'conscious that such a cause‘as theirs 
‘is ‘not atone that of one class, or one'sex, but | 
one’ which concerns:the whole human family. 


| 











ARCHITECTURAL NOTES, PRINCIPALLY 
ECCLESIASTICAL—IN HOLLAND, GER- | 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND + 


Tue stone and workmanship of most of the Rhenish ' 


chorches is excellent, which aecounts for their preser- | 


vation and freshness after ‘the lapse of 600 to:800 > 


years.{ They mark a singular period of prosperity 
and progress in the locality, and, like the temples af 
‘Baalbec and Palmyra, they indivate ‘the cuurse of an: 
almost forgotten commercial intereourse, which, like’! 
the noble river on whose bosom it -was carried on, | 
fructified and enriched the’eountries through which it 
flowed. 

The structures in:this:particular style most:wortby | 
of study ave: the three; great cathedrals of Spires, | 
Worms, and Mentz;-the chureh of St. Castor, at. 
Coblentz; at Cologne, the churches of the Holy 
Apostles, St. Gereon,,and St. Maria in Capitolio, the | 
latter.of which, aceording to Hope, is the counterpart 
of a Greek church: in the ruins of Seleucia. There | 
are also many others. deserving notice in:studying. 
the. progress and variations in the. style, amongst’ 

* «The Right of Women to: exereise the Hlective Fran- | 
chise,” by “‘Justitia:” John Chapman. 

t Seerp. 205, ante. 

t The stoneis sandstone, of a light red or pink colour, 

siderable degree 
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Laach, ‘Bacharach, ‘the minor’churehes in Cologne, 
and the cathedral at Gelnhansen,—a very slate spe. 


e family and house- | sented are gaining the tardy notice of ‘the |<tmen. 


This peculiar style of Rhenish architecture’ spre. 
vailed. for about. two centuries.and.a half. The intzo- 
duction of the pointed arch, though it tended .to 
lighten its proportions, and was not without influence 
on its arrangements and forms, yet left the distriby. 
tion and general effect much as before. The cathe. 
dral of Gelohausen, attributed to the early part of the 
13th century, and in the pointed style, displays exter. 
nal galleries and circular corbel'tables,' has plain low 
gables'to each face of the octagonal apse and of the 
tower, and an octagonal cupola, though carried, not 
on pendentives, but-angular’arches. About the mid- 
dle of the 13th century the style of architecture in 
the Rhineland-was completely changed: by the sudden 
introduction of the contemporaneous: architecture.of 
central France, probably the noblest: type. of Mediteval 
art in existence, and at that time in its:most. palmy 
state. The cathedral of Chartres was completed .in 
the early part of the century, though much of the 
work belongs to the preceding one. Rheims was 
finished about 1230. Amiens was commenced about 
the same period. The choir of Beauvais. was con- 
structed between 1240 and 1272. To rival, and if 
possible to surpass these magnificent structures, the 
cathedral of Cologne was founded, and the works 
commenced in the year 1248, the choir having‘been 
consecrated in the year 1322. The name of: the 
architect of this world-famed building has.notibeen 
handed down to posterity. That he was a/French- 
man seems extremely probable: in fact, the nameof 
Master Gerhard, of whom we first: catch a glimpse.in 
the year 1252, as master builder, may be onlyithe 
German form of the common.French name of Gerard. 
Be this as it may, however, of the French:origin of 
the design there can be no doubt: any one who will 
compare the three ground-plans of Amiens, Beauvais, 
and Cologne, will at once perceive that’ the systems 
of projection, arrangement, and distribution, are’ iden- 
tical. Each of the choirs has double aisles on‘eath 
side. Bach has a polygonal apse in seven’ planes, 
with projecting three-sided chapels. between the/bit- 
tresses. At Amiens the extreme east, or Lady Ohapél, 
projects as is usual in England. The co 
system of vaulting, radiatiog from : the :rond-pointcof 
the choir through the-aisles and chapels, of which it's 
extremely difficult to find.two-examples alike, is the 
same in the three buildings. The parallel might-be 
run through.the-whole building, in the construction, 
style of tracery, of mouldings .and ornamentation, 
though: in these allowance.mnst be made for the fact, 
that when works.in the Middle Ages were continued 
for any lengthened period, even: on the same general 
design, much was left'to the individual skill and taste 
of the workman, which varied of course with circum- 
stances. Now’in France every:step in the 
and development ‘of this:school:of' architecture can be 
traced back : to its origin, whilst: in Germany it: pre- 
sents itself suddenly, without preparation or growth, 
complete and ‘perfect ‘in all‘its parts. 

To attempt a detailed ‘criticism of 'a ‘buildingsso 
welli known would be out of place: that:if completed 
it:;would be the finest/Gothic building in the world, 
few' will, be.disposed to doubt. 

The principle. of: couaterpoise and. matual. depentl- 
ence uniting-every, part, iso. characteristic of the best 
age of Gothic; the vigorous feeling of buoyancy, 
power, and life, which this system is caleulated to:im- 
part, is nowhere shown in more healthy development ; 
yet the candid observer cannot but. admit ‘that ‘har- 
imouy of proportion has ‘been somewhat sacrificed 'in 


‘the ‘conception, ‘to’ breadth and ‘height. ‘The ‘five 


aisles in width ‘running ‘through from: end to ‘end, 
combined with the enormous ‘height of the eenttal 
vaulting, give am appearance’ of stuntedness to the 
uilding, whith its.vast size ought:not toradmit. 

The ilength<of Amiens Cathedral, nreasuring.over 
all, is sonsewhat .greater ‘than Cologne, ‘whilst its 
breadth over the transepts -is considerably less, the 
nave also:has-only cosine each , bento 
portions .give the buildiog a:sublimity of perspectiv 
Sami wile it is Fg be feared. Cologne.if com- 
pleted could not surpass. ; 

On the principle that “‘a:living dog is better:than 
a dead lion,” it must be-admitted that in thevexisting 
state of the buildings, Amiens is the nobler specimen 
of the two. Of their relative effects when completed, 
possibly some critic, writing about the year 2456, 
may be able to judge. 

‘There is not much oftmodern architecture of which 
Culogae has to boast. One of the innumerable family 
of Jean Marie Fatina has recently erected anew 
depét in the ‘Glocken ‘Gasse, Tine ines Gr 
man’ Githic style, of whieh ‘the’ principal: “i 
isties are-square stiff panels, rigid lines, and geomett!- 
cal'traeery. Nearly opposite, in the ‘same street, 1s 
an erection not. often. met-with in. the midst of s 
crowded town. It is a lange handsome.conservatary 
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on the ground floor, and abutting on the street, open 
to the observation of the passers by. The interior is 
rather elegant, something in the Alhambra style, 
with polychromic decorations, and a fine collection of 
exotic plants. 

Leaving the ecclesiastical buildings on the Middle 
Rhine, which we have grouped into one class with 
very striking resemblances, 1 will next refer to a few 
notes on the Cathedral of Strasburg. The building 
js now ina beautiful state of repair, the interior being 
thoroughly cleaned, and every defacement removed. 
The light pink colour of the sandstone, lighted up by 
the brilliant glancing hues from the profusion of 
stained glass, imparts a peculiarly gorgeous effect to 
the first aspect of the iuside of the building. This 
character is further strengthened by the bold solid 
style of the east end and transepts, contrasted with 
the light and elegant proportions of the nave and 
aisles. 


The earliest part of the building is the choir and | 
transepts, which partake of the character of the | 
Rhenish school of architecture, but are not exclusively | battlement. 


of that class. The choir extends westward to the 
west side of the transepts, and is raised about 8 feet 
above the general level of the floor, with a Roman- 
esque crypt underneath. The east end is apsidal, 
projecting only its own radius, and vaulted hemi- 
spherically with brick. The transepts are square, 
without aisles, with a cylindrical column in the centre 
of each. This part of the structure may be safely 








ascribed to the latter part of the 12th century. 
The arches of construction are pointed; the vaulting | 
of mixed form. The usual octagonal cupola is carried 
up over the intersection, covered by a ribbed and 
vaulted dome. To enter into a minute enumeration 
of the several details would be tedions, but there is 
for the attentive observer much in every part of this | 


windows, principally old. The pierced trifurium Medieval, all good in their kind. The slender 
wiudows stained in the rich hues of antique glass Rhenish turrets at the re-entering angle of the tran- 
impart a peculiarly sparkling effect to the interior. | septs and choir, still remaiv, but the upper portions 
The exterior of the building is equally worthy of have been modified to a later style. The whole is in 
study. The respective portions correspond of course excellent preservation and repair. The colour of the 
in style with the corresponding compartments of the stone is a light red, which receives from the effects of 
interior, and do not need specific description. The time and weather, a beautiful mellowness and glow, 
east end exhibits its Rhenish descent by the usual which it is difficult to describe. 
octagonal cupola rising above the iutersection, sur-! The town-hall facing the south side of the Minster, 
rounded by the open arcaded gallery. The side chapels is a curious low building of the 16th century, with an 
to which allusion has been made present externally arcaded front, and projecting turrets at the angles, 
very curious illustrations of the Flamboyant style, carried on corbels, aud surmounted by spirets, covered 
and of the system of interpenetration. In an ante- with coloured tiles. The groining under the arcades 
chapel added on the north side of the north transept is of the same interlaced and interpenetratiug design, 
this is carried to an extent I never saw equalled. The as the chapels already alluded to. 
principle adopted seems to be, to let every moulding From Freiburg our course lay through Switzer- 
penetrate every other it comes in contact with, and land. It would be tedious and uninteresting to sub- 
then to cut it off abruptly. mit in detail memoranda, made in the various small 
A screen or open cloister is carried along both sides towns of this country, more remarkable for its natural 
of the church in the Flamboyant style, with open beauties than for any pre-eminence in architectural 
tracery without.glazing, and surmounted by an open skill; its remains in any case are more interesting 
archeologically than erchitecturally. The ancient 
The far-famed spires are a noble specimen of specimens of domestic building in stone are German 
mathematical skill and architectural construction. To im style, and in many cases have been ornamented 
carry up a structure to the height of 474 feet (the with larges frescoes externally. Most of these have 
highest in the world*), the greater part of it being perished, or have been defaced ; but a few still remain 
of a light, open, airy character, and so to frame its at Schaffhausen and elsewhere. 
design and construction that without any subsequent The modern street architecture is usually Parisian 
binding and cramping it boldly maintains its upright- in its style, detail, and arrangement. The timber 
ness and stability unimpaired after the lapse of more , buildings which constitute what we usually under- 
than 400 years,—is surely enough to immortalise the , stand by Swiss architecture, are found the most com- 
memory of any man, particularly as the same achieve- plete and commodious in the Canton of Berne. The 
ment is not likely, so far as we can foresee, to be ' great principle adopted, is to combine all.the build- 
accomplished again. |ings of the house and farmsteading under oue roof. 
Notwithstanding the lightness and elegance of the , Considering the severe winters and the accumulations 
structure, I am not sure that the form of general of snow in the valleys, this is probably the best 
outline adopted is the best adapted to embody the , arrangement under the peculiar circumstances of the 




















building worthy of most careful study. The work- jdea of aspiration naturally expected from it. The country. The catile are housed on the “vez de 
manship of the whole is excellent, and the design ' sudden change from the vertical to the sloping forms | chaussé ,” the house occupies one portion of the upper 
evidently by a master mind. There is a fine semi- gives a stunted appearance to the summit less pleasing , Stories, surrounded by a projecting wooden balcony, 
cireilar arched deeply recessed portal in the north than the gradually pyramidising lines of the steeple flanked by the buildings of the barn and other stores, 
transept, with grotesque capitals. The large rose of Antwerp. the eaves of the roof extending its shelter frequently 
windows in the transepts, formed by a series of small| The workmanship and materials are of the very | by 6 or 8 feet projection beyond the walls. When 
circles, are curious and interesting. | best quality, and making due allowance for picturesque , kept in good order, with a thriving look of prosperity 
In the east wall of the south transept there is a weather-stains, it is in excellent repair. | surrounding them, these huge masses have a very 
pointed triple-arched opening, under a semicircular | The Minster of Freiberg, distant from Strasburg | picturesque look ; but in upland, sterile districts, sueh 
canopy, to which has been added a low open balus- about forty miles, is another very noble specimen of | #8 the Upper Vallais, the timber buildings have a 
trade, of Flamboyant character, of very beautiful de- | Medieval art. The nave and western tower and, Very squalid and dilapidated aspect. 
sign, Leaning on this balustrade stands a figure in lantern belong to the same school and period as those I will conclude this paper by a few remarks.on 
stone, the size of life, and painted in a very life-like ' of Strasburg, and are equally excellent both in design Some of the Swiss cathedrals, which have been re- 
manner, said to represent the architect, Erwin von and execution. Some of the details are peculiar. cently cleaned and restored. 
Steinbach, to whose genius we owe at least the western There is no tri‘orium in the nave, its place being| Geneva, the cradle of Presbyterian Protestantism, 
portion of the building. ; | supplied by a set-off in the wall over the pier arches, preserved its cathedral at the Reformation. It is of 
The nave is a noble specimen of the very best style | fenced by an open tracery balustrade, which is level the 12th eentury transition style, extending down to 
of 18th-century Gothic, and decidedly French in | with the cill of the clerestory windows. The vaulting | the beginning of the 13th.. The nave is only four 
character and treatment. The three aisles are wider | resembles that of the nave of Strasburg. Tne western | bays iu length, the transepts two bays each, and the 
than is usual in proportion to their height. The piers | tower is single, placed in the centre of the front, the choir one bay, besides the apsidal end. The piers are 
are shafted, with foliage capitals. The triforium con- | lower portion forming an open lofty porch. The side | cylintrical, with grotesque and classical capitals: the 
sists of light open tracery, pierced behind for win- aisles have the arcade along the walls under the win- | Pier arches are pointed, with Romanesque details ; the 
dows, as is the case at Amiens. | dows, as at Strasburg. ‘This portion of the building | triforium semi-circular. The clerestory windows are 























The clerestory windows are large, in four lights, | 
with geometrical tracery heads, not unlike the Eurly | 


is of the middle or latter end of the 13th century, | 
about coeval with Strasburg. The transepts ave | 


triple, with detached shafts, something resembling 
those of the Temple Church, London, and with foliaged 






English windows in Lincoln Cathedral and Beverley Romanesque, of late 12th century work, some of the 





Minster, The windows of the side aisles are similar | 
in character, and of large dimensions: a blank arcade 
with detached shafts, and a stone bench, extends 
under these windows. The vaulting is of the usual 
simple character of French 18th-century work, with | 
bold cross ribs (arcs doubleauz), and lighter cross | 
springers (arcs ogives), and pier ribs ( Sormerets). | 
Bach bay-is slightly domical. The two great western 
towers are carried on arches opening into the nave 
aisles. The work in this part differs in detail from 
the nave, and appears of later date, though the style | 
is still preserved. There are here some fine sedilia, 
withgich crocketted canopies. 

There are two very remarkable chapels occupying 
the two eastern bays of the nave, built outside, and 
opening from the side aisles. These are both of the 
latest’ style of Gothic ; that on the south side is pro- 
bably the latest in construction. On one of the walls 
appears the date of 1480. The chapel on the north 
side is vaulted semicircularly with fan tracery, the 
ribs interpenetrating and crossing each other, with 
the ends cut off square. The chapel on the north side 
is vaulted with two low domes, intersected by under- 
cut groins. On this ground-work there is spread out 
rich interliveation of ribs in the most fantastical 
forms, intersecting and interpenetrating, cut off 
prs gf and twisted into all manner of shapes, in 
which the real principles of construction are ostenta- 
tiously ignored. ‘There is in these chapels a pro- 

sion of rich carving, the execution of which is ad- 
po whatever exception might be taken to the 


On the north side of the nave stands a stone pulpit, 
of early 15th century character, probably one of the 
most elaborate in existence, being one incrustation of 
minute tracery, foliage, tabernacle work, and statues 
of admirable execution. 


, Capitals. The vaulting is poiuted, with strong cross- 


arches being slightly pointed ; there are rose windows | ribs, lighter cross-springers, without pier-ribs, and is 
at the extremities of the arms of the cross, with triple | domical in each compariment. The ends of the 
semicircular-headed windows underneath. The usual | transepts have rather fine rose windows. 

Rhenish association is preserved by an octagonal | There are projecting chapels round the apsidal end 
cupola on pendentives over the intersection. This has | of the choir, the lower windows of which are filled 
been modernized. The choir and its aisles are Flam- | with original stained glass. The interior is now in 
boyant in style of very late date ; the choir-screen is, an excellent state of repair, and free from ajl encum- 


‘in fact, Renaissance in character, with Flamboyant brance. There are a few monuments, but the general 


balustrade. The east end is semi-octagonal : the aisles aspect is bare and cold. Externally the building is 


‘of the choir are low, and extend round the east end much dilapidated, altered, modernised, and deprived 


in a zig-zag form, somewhat resembling the aisles of | of all character. The west end is terminated by a 
Henry VIT.’s Chapel, at Westminster. The vaulting | classical Corinthian portico, bringing to mind the 
of the choir and its aisles is singularly complicated | more celebrated one constructed by Inigo Jones, at 
and interlaced, resembling the side chapels at Stras-| the west end of St. Puul’s. The arenitecture of 
burg already described : alittle of the old Romanesque | Geneva gencrally, within the wa'ls, presents little 
work still remains about the west end of the choir. | worthy of notice. Outside the walls, new streets have 
There is a fine stone pulpit of late date in the nave. | been laid out, and quays formed, on land partly 
The aisle windows are glazed with fine antique stained gained from the lake. 
glass of brilliant colours. On the right bank of the Rhone.a new suburb has 
Externally the building is well placed to be seen to | arisen, called the Quartier des Bergnes, containing 
advantage, standing in the middle of a large open some very m»gnificent hotels and other buildings 
“place,” surrounded by antique buildings. The erected by private enterprise. The new Post-office 
tower and open lantern, though resembling Strasburg erected a'few years since is in the Byzantine style, or 
in general ‘design, have much beauty peculiar to them- what passes for such. There is anew English chureh, 
selves. The porch underneath the tower is finely | a modest structure in the Gothic style, but possessing 
conceived. An inner portal, with a centre shaft, occu- | no particular features, The most noticeable building 





















There is'a rich profusion of stained glass in the 


pied by figures of the Virgin and child, and flanked by | 
four rows’of statues on each side, occupies the whole 
breadth of the back wall. The doors have square 
heads, and the arched tympanum is richly sculptured. 
An arcade is carried round the side walls of the porch, 
with a statue under each arch, and a canopy over. 
The exterior archway has eight shafts and orders of 
mouldings. 

The architecture of the exterior presents specimens 
of all styles from the Romanesque to the latest 








* 24 feet higher than the great pyramid. 


is anew Roman Catholic church, or cathedral, nowin 
the course of erection, in the Gothic style, with nave, 
aisles, and trausepts, choir with polygoual apse, of 
large size and good design. ‘The ceilings will be 
groined in stone. 

We will now glance at the town and cathedral of 
Berne. Berne is very geuerally compared to the city 
of Chester, principally on account of its arcaded 
streets. There is undoubtedly a certain degree of 
resemblance arising from the venerable aspect of both 
cities, as well as from the correspondence of the 
covered’ ways common to both. There are also many, 
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points of difference. The “rows” in Chester are 
raised a story above the streets, or rather the streets 
are excavated below the natural level of the surface ; 
and the superstructure is supported by beams and 
wooden posts. In Berne the arcades are on a level 
with the streets, and the houses are carried by stone 
arches. The architecture, indeed, is of a very sub- 
s‘antial character, and much of it picturesque. 
Arcades in the streets of towns were not uncommon, 
particularly in those constructed in the 14th century. 
They are met with at Alby, in Languedoc ; Dol, in 
Brittany ; Montpazier, in Aquitaine; Payerne and 
Estavayer, in Switzerland. The picturesque appear- 
ance of the streets of Berne is greatly aided by the 
numerous fountuins, of quaint devices, in which the 
bear in all attitudes plays an important part: and by 
the lofty ancient watch-towers counccted with the old 
fortifications. 

The commanding situation of the town, and the 
magnificent view it affords of the great Alpine chain, 
add much to its interest and beauty. 

The cathedral is a singular building, deriving its 
principal interest from the illustrations it gives of the 
latest period of Continental Gothic. Little of it is 
earlier than the middle of the 15th century, and some 
of the work must be brought down nearly, if not 
quite, to the time of the Reformation. It is all in 
good repair, and well kept. The building consists of 
a western tower, with chapel at each side, nave in five 
bays, with side aisles. The choir is a prolongation of 
the nave, separated by a screen, and without tran- 
septs; the aisles are continued on for two bays of the 
choir, which is carried some distance further without 
aisles, and termivated by a semi-octagonal apse. The 
style internally is poor and meagre. The piers are 
splayed, aud suvk with a shaft running up the front. 
The pier arches are pointed segmental. The clerestory 
windows have fantastic flowing tracery, with panelling 
running down to the pier arches without a triforium. 
The vaulting is complicated in pattern, but poor, with 
shields and armorial bearings at the intersections. 
The filling in of the vaults is plastered, and painted 
with scrolls and borders in a grey colour. Side 
chapels are projected out between the buttresses, and 
groined. 

By an inscription, in old German, on one of the 
stones of the vault of the north-west chapel, this 
portion appears to have been comp'eted in the year 
1476. The choir is separated from the nave by a 
stone screen, in front of which is an arcade, with 
Classical Ionic columns, and entablature and sculp- 
tured frieze. The groined vaulting under this arcade 
is precisely the same in character with that of the rest 
of the church. 

Externally there is a fine late porch at the west 
end, with a double doorway, the tympanum filled in 
with a sculpture of the Last Judgment. A figure of 
Justice, flanked by angels, occupies the centre pier. 
The recediug orders on each side are occupied by 
statues of the five wise and fivg foolish Virgins. The 
arches are filled in with angels and figures, under 
canopies, with inscriptions. ‘The whole is exceedingly 
rich and well executed, though the details of the archi- 
tectural mouldings are poor. The usual crossing and 
interpenetration of the mouldings peculiar to the 
Flamboyant is strongly marked. Two side portals 
are completed in the same style, but plainer. The 
upper part of the tower is very inferior to the portals 
just described, and is probably of the 16th century. 
The eastern end of the building displays the purest 
Medieeval character. There is a great complication 
of finials, pinnacles, galleries, and parapets about the 
upright and flying buttresses, each having five, which 
gives @ certain richness to the appearance as a whole. 

There is considerable ingenuity displayed in varying 
the designs of the open-work battlements round the 
clerestory and aisle roofs, no two bays of which are 
alike. Some of them have quite a Renaissance cha- 
racter. As studies for forms of tracery, they are 
worth notice. On the whole, the bailding may be 
pronounced more curious than beautiful, but remark- 
ably interesting as an archeological study. 

There are several other buildings in Berne worthy 
of notice. The Kunst Palast, or Museum of Art, is 
a new building not yet completed. It is a large stone 
structure, with a centre, receding flanks, and wings 
boldly advanced. It is four stories in height, without 
a single Classical column, yet the effect produced is 
remarkably fine. Thetone and character are given 


intensely a German town. Though large and flou- 
rishing, there is not much of its architecture worthy 
of notice. 

The Rath-Hans, of late Gothic, has some curious 
old pwistings; and some extremely singular bulus- 
trade tracery, with three sets of patterns one over the 
other. interpenetrating in a very curious manner. 

The cathedral will well repay careful, and even 
minute examination, by the architect and archeo- 
logist. The varieties of style, and the intermixture 
of work of all periods, render it alittle complicated at 
first, but a little study will soon reduce the chaos 
into order. The original corpus of the building is 
in the Transition style of the 12th century; the 
plan, a nave with two aisles, transepts and semi- 
cireular apse, with the aisle carried round. Two 
edditional aisles have been added on each side of the 
nave, apparently late in the 13th century. The 
original pier arches are pointed, the triforium arches 
round. The triforiom is a veritable gallery, extend- 
ing the width of the inner aisles. The clerestory 
windows are single lights, two in one bay with semi- 
arches. The vaulting is plain groined, with cross 
springers and cross ribs. The choir is raised consider - 
ably above the nave. 

The windows in the apse are insertions of the 13th 
century, very large. The tracery of these windows is 
continued down to form an open screen in front of 
the triforium gallery, which is continued round the 
apse. 

The ends of the transepts have rose windows, under 
which the triforium is carried round by a recess in 
the wall, and a blank arcade. The piers in the choir 
are of the original 12th-century work, and are com- 
posed of detached shafts, beautifully wrought with 
rich-scu]ptured capitals and bands. The interior has 
undergone very careful cleansing and repair,—the 
stone appearing in its original tint of light gray, with 
a faint flush of pink. The new benches and chairs 
display some very good designs in carving. There is 
also a fine modern organ of very beautiful design, and 
arich stone-pulpit of 15th-century work. 

Externally the original western towers have been 
replaced by towers and spires of the Flamboyant 
period, very rich in crockets, tabernacle work, and 
open tracery. A centre portal is of the same period, 
but has since been altered. The west window is au 
insertion of the 13th century. In the clerestories, at 
the sides, and in the transepts, much of the original 
12th century work remains. The flying buttresses of 
later date are termivated with statues in niches, with 
canopies and pinnacles well executed. The apse has 
arcades running under the lower windows, with corbel 
table over, and a gallery with open parapet under the 
triforium windows. The eud of the south transept 
has some curious original specimens of Romanesque 
ornament about the entrance-door. 

The deep-red colour of the building is stated by the 
guide-books to be the natural tint of the stone; but a 
very slight examination suffices to make the discovery, 
that the whole exterior has been painted a deep 
Indian red colour. When this tasteless berbarism 
was committed, and whether it is still perpetrated 
from time to time, I cannot undertake to say. The 
roof is covered by coloured tiles disposed in patterns, 
which give it a bright and pleasing aspect. The 
cloisters attached to the church are very extensive, 
thickly occupied by cenotaphs, of which many have 
been raised to the memory of early Protestant 
Reformers. 

I have now brought these imperfect memoranda to 
aclose. To myself they are interesting as recalling 
incidents of travel, and impressiug more vividly on 
the mind, observations, and deductions made on the 
spot; and, if they have the least effect in calling up 
recollections, or assisting in the comparison of notes 
by others of kindred pursuits, I shall feel that they 
have not been altogether penned in vain. 

J. A. Picton. 





ART—ITS ORIGIN. 

Man is an artist as he isa man. The first rude 
aspirings a‘ter adaptation to circumstances and beauty 
of form were the necessary expressions of an inward 
principle. When man began—even in a small degree 
—to long for comfort, for settledness, for material 
ease ; he became a framer of dwellings. The cavern 
iu the rocks abont him, the enclosure formed by 








sures taken to render the building free from the effects 
of the elements. He had now obtained a holding in 
a restrained and civilized mode of life—with its re. 
strictions and employs. He had become well imbued 
with an idea of his own wants, and the best manner 
of their supply. He. had attained two points—the 
settledness of building, and its adaptation to his need 
and comfort. Now he naturally, in the spirit of con- 
stant advance which has been ever in man, urged him- 
self to the realisation of something further. In pur- 
suing this, he improved on his former adaptations, 
made his materials of more enduring stuff, let his 
requirements take a wider range, and, further, he 
imprinted on his effort the stamp of his creative 
mind. He no longer formed his work with mere 
utilitarian art: he added to that beautiful art-—equally 
utilitarian in its origin, only more gradual and re- 
stricted in its uses. The door had been before—it had 
opened and shut—it was artfully made—and was in 
every sense a door. Doors were still wanted—doors 
were made—they fulfilled their office—they were ad- 
vances on the others, in that with construction were 
united proportion of form and well-placed embellish- 
ment. This was the advanced post—the attainment 
from which the inventors did not recede, but proceed. 

Then buildings retained use, proportion, beauty : 
they were, in that sense, the works of man’s art. 

Art originates in invention. Man is in it a creator: 
he ever acts restrained by no bonds: his mind may 
light, unchained as it were, on the topmost turret of 
a temple, and cast broad glances on all that is below. 
He is free to think: his thought and will are his 
action: his action is the origination of structure, 
The hand, as it guides the pen, forms its characters ; 
so that thought is there imprinted that was before 
unfreed. The mind holds the germ: it there casts 
forth its branches and is fivally developed in word or 
in act. The mind conceives of beauty : it expresses 
that conception in word or in act. It conceives of 
proportion, of grandeur, of solidity, of meetness, and 
guides the hand of the workman as he chips the 
stone, or moulds the wood to express his purpose, 

The builders, in the youth of their employ, 
idealized little: they had to follow the rules that 
such a state as theirs gave to them. Later, their 
need was proportion of parts and manifestation of 
feeliog. They wanted that their buildings should be 
fitted for their uses—for their advantage. These uses 
were not merely for the body, they were for the mind 
and for the heart. The body wanted a dwelling, a 
covering, a home. The mind wanted an expression 
of thought, an arrangement of parts, au orderly 
fitting together of acquirements. The heart wanted 
taste, richness, fulness, beauty. 

The builders knew that man has a trinity of wants 
and they arranged a trinity of supply. They acted 
wisely and well. 

ABT—ITS OFFICE. 

Art was developed by a necessity. It satisfied a 
longing: its office was beneficent. It is impossible 
to find a man without some perception of its usefulness. 
Use appeals to mankind—to English feeling. Art is 
use‘ul : it makes man more like what he was intended 
to be: it developes, in the framer, the gentler and 
uobler of his powers: it affects the observer in his 
gentler and nobler feelings. Art has to deal with the 
tone of his being. The void that it fills, the joys that 
it imparts, and the influence that it exerts, are all 
beneficial. Surely that which exerts an influence for 





good is useful—whether or uot it affect the temporal 
| or physical advantage of any. 

Perfect art must have a perfect originator. Man 
| is not perfect—consciousness tells us this—therefore 
| he cannot form a perfect enshrinement of art. He 
can only approximate—he ought todo this—he oyght 
_to draw as near to perfectuess as he is able. f 

The Almighty One, who made all things by His 
will, was necessarily perfect—His work was perfect 
too—He pronounced it very good. He is perfect 
now ; therefore the maintenance of the planets in their 
courses, and of this our world in its well-being, is 
perfect. There is no change in our seasons : year after 
year, spring, summer, autumn, winter follow on un- 
-ceasingly : the mountains are still as once ; the val- 
ileys also: the trees still spread themselves upward : 

the shrubs still flourish in their seasons: the minu- 
| test operations in nature are still kept on—on always 
—on for ever. If we wish for a perfect concentration 


| of use, proportion and harmony, and beauty ; we have 





to the building by rustication,—arches with deeply- | tangled woods, the easily constructed moveable tent,| only to regard some fertile valley—closed in from 
recessed mouldings to the windows,—an arcaded | had been the dwellings of his wandering life: now he | barren country—the refage of man, his habitation, 
centre to the ground-floor, and an arcaded gallery | felt that he must be a settler. He must for this leave his home, the producer of his blessings, the giver of 
above the centre on the fourth story. Diapered | all portable, travelling abodes, and form for himself; his joys. Art is there in all its supreme excellence: 
strings and corbelled corpices also contribute to the | a solid, well-foundationed, lasting house. The first | rocks, hills, valleys,.all teach us lessons—lessons that 


general effect. The doubling of the columns in the 
arcades, by placing one bebind the other, affording a 
broad soffit for ornamentation, gives a fine feature in 
a building of this kind. 


| 


attempt was rude and yet artistic. He brought to 
bear the skill that he possessed, and a habitation of 
some sort was erected. Thus his constructive ability, 
| his invention, his art were exercised: His next effort 


j the artist, the framer, should learn well and use 
well. j 

| We have, in this day, as an universal rule, art in 8 
_very low stage: the strects of our large towns, the 


A few words on the Cathedral of Basel will com- | was made, with all the experience which he had ne- ‘house in country fields, all tell us that use alone 18 


plete our remarks. Basel, though on the very edge 


cessarily gained, and was an advance: his wants were 


of France, which almost comes up to its walls, is better kuown and better supplied, and better mea-_ is framed for the house : it is proof azainst the weather ; 


studied ;—use too in its lowest being. The covering 
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WORTHING WATER-TOWER AND ENGINE-HOUSE.——Maz. Rawuinson, Encinezr. 











is convenient for the body : it consults nothing more. 
This should not be so. 

The individual energy of man was great in time 
past: the individual energy must be powerful now. 
Vigour should be with us; then the workman would feel 
his work—as well as the archictect. Instead of one 
originating mind, there would be only the control of 
Government to produce a successful whole. Each 
workman would labour at the work he loved—would 
love on—and work in love. The workman would not 
be an implement, a tool, an instrument—he would be 
an agent, a worker, such as he should be. 

Art, in its highest state, indicates a very advanced 
state of refinement —intellectual and moral—in a péo- 
ple. It is the exponent of the energy, the skill, the 
taste of a nation. It belongs to no form or race of 
forms. It does not rest in horizontality or verticality 
of construction. Every form shows forth a certain 
development—less or more advanced. 

The profit of man, his elevation, his joy are the 
purposes and aims of true art. The artist should 
therefore labour for this. S. F.C. 








WORTHING WATER-TOWER AND 
ENGINE-HOUSE. 
_ Tue water-tower at Worthing, of which we 
ere a view, constructed under the direction of 
tr. Rawlinson, C.E. is 40 feet square on plan, 
with a central pier of brick, and spiral stairs of 
cast-iron. The foundation is of concrete; the 
main structure of bricks, made on the ground: 
white and red brick from other places have 





been used in the piers and arches: where stone 
is used it is Bramley Fall, Caen, or York. The 
water-tank ‘is of cast-iron, 40 feet square, and 
13. feet deep, and will contain about 110,000 
7 of water. It has been made and put up 

the Messrs. Cliff, of Bradford. The strongest 
plates are 3-inch, and the thinnest $-inch thick. 
The staircase is carried through the centre of 
the tank, and tie-rods radiate from the stairs’ 
well to the sides. 

The engine is high-pressure, by Messrs. 
Headly and Manning, of Cambridge, and pumps 
sewage as also pure water. The sewage-pumps 
are at a little distance outside the engine-house. 
The pure-water well is inside the louse, at the 
foot of the tower, and is sunk im chalk. The 
bottom of the tank is about 70 feet above the 
ground, and the tower and roof are about 
110 feet in height in the whole. Tank and 
water, when the tank is full, are upwards of 
500 tons ix weight. The whole tower is upwards 
of 4,000 tons on the foundation. There is not 
the slightest crack or settlement about the work, 
and the tank is quite water-tight. The engine 
commenced work at the end of last year. e 
public sewers will be completed in about a 
month’s time. At present, upwards of 400 
houses have been drained, and have had the new 
water laid on. The men are proceeding with 
the privaté works as rapidly as possible. Before 
summer, the whole of the houses and streets on 





the sea front will be sewered, drained, and have 
new water ; and the shore will be perfectly freed 
from sewage. Messrs. Frend and Hamill are 
completing the public sewers. Mr. Charles 
Hide, architect, has superintended the whole of 
the works, and is now completing the house 


drainage. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS AND 
THAMES EMBANKMENT.* 


THE subject on which I have undertaken to read a 
paper this evening is, even in its most limited sense, 
sufficient to chill one’s eathusiasm and appall the most 
courageous improver; but, taken comprehensively, 
the difficulty is immensely increased. It is hard to 
resolve where to begin and what to reject, so as to 
touch the most important points, and bring them all 
within the compass of an hour’s address. To treat 
shortly and intelligently a subject which embraces 
whatever relates to health, comfort, convenience, and 
general well-being of two millions and a-half of 
people, involves no trifling responsibility. Nothing 
calculated to improve their condition ought to be ex- 
cluded. Ventilation, drainage, sewage, public parks, 
baths, wash-houses, and all other sanitary regulations, 
whether superintended by corporations, Royal eom- 
missions, boards of works, parish vestries, or local 
boards, are necessarily included under the general 
idea of metropolitan improvements. 

From such a catalogue of matters demanding our 


* Read by Mr. Francis Bennoch, at the Society of 
Arts, Wednesday, April 29th, 
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attention, we ought not to consider as unworthy of 
our notice, water companies, gas companies, paving 


enumerated possesses in itself material sufficient for a 
single paper, I shall content myself with cursorily 
touching them as I pass, and now proceedfto' the 
more immediate duty I have to perform, myypurpose: 
being to confine my remarks to such improvements: 
in our public thoroughfares as will» giveimereased’ 
facilities for the traffic of the metropolis. 

Before proceeding to consider our streeteaathey 
now absolutely exist, we will rapidtyysarveyy the: past; 
so as to enable us more justly to: apprectate the:pre- 
sent, and partially excuse theadiffienlties that’ besetiuss 
No people have ever been sufficiently far-seeing as to 
anticipate accurately theewamtssofithe fature. Streets 
amply commodivus a hmeadted| years ago are alto- 
gether insufficient <fory thiemecessities. of to-day. Sv 
short-sighted are persomssin: power, that before the 
completion of their approved: disigns they are fre- 
quently obliged to comiéess their: \lander, and regret 
the mistake they havevconamitted!. ‘The Nesw)London- 
bridge was widened conse after the: first: design | 
was settled and acceppedj, amd! had it been ineressed 
by 20 feet additional), the pabhie adventige would’ 
have been better consulted: Asmidea prevailed in the 
City that 50 feet was: ample: for: any first-rate street. 
Moorgate-street and New: Ganon-street were: laid 
down and built under that‘idea:by the then chairman 
of the Improvement Committee, in opposition to the 
better judgment of their eminent architect.. The 
result is that entering Moorgate-street from theywider 
street beyond, is likeemtering:a well. Prejudice 
ruled, and reason was-léftiimabeyance. No first-class 
leading thoroughfare omght' to be constructed: oma 
scale of less than 60 féetibetween the housesy from 
front to front. Nine-fiet' forthe foot pavement: on 
each side, and 42 feet:forthe: roadway. ‘This would 
enable two persons tovwalk. abreast, and allaw: one 
person to pass in each) direction: on each sidevofithe 
street, 42 feet for the cusriage way gives room for:five 
or six:conveyauc:s. One to: stand, when necessary, 
by the keib on each side;;omeline of slow waggons 
and another of swift: cabs:to proceed in either direc- 
tion. This esta!.lishes-a»priveiple that should ever: be 
maintained. A less: width: is: productive of many 
interruptions, a greater:width. in a. street. of| business 
or general traffic might‘lead to. coufasion, but could 


would be attended with: considerable difficulty, if-not 
absolute danger. 

Thattthe thoroughfares: of ‘Loudon should continue 
as they are, is diseteditablé: to: us-as en enterprising 
people, bat by: vo means-surprising. There is not on 
the faee of the: globe-a:fixer situation for the metro- 
polis;of' the: trade, the commerce, the wealth, andthe 
luxutyyofthe-civitised world ; and those-who chose it: 
displayed) good sense and judgment. Never dreaming 
of the marvellous fatore,. they: ouly: consulted their 
then jnegessities, Arseafaring: people, their: lighways 
were; thestivers. Liable:to attack from hostile tribes; 
their security was promoted! by adopting: a: locality. 
combining in itself the greatest number of natural 
advantages. The first being coutignity to the ocean, 
and yet sufficiently remote as to render any sudden 
attack unlikely by day, and utterly impracticable 
under the shadow of night ; the serpentine course of 
the Thames rendering navigation in the dark utterly 
hopeless. “The secoud advantage was its excellent 
situation for agricultural and grazing purposes. The 
natural soil being composed of gravel and loamy clay, 
rendéred very productive by the application of the | 
refuse matter of large towns; the surface of the 
ground beautifully uudulating, with‘a great variety of 
gentle hills and-pleasant dells; the air-temperate but 
moist, and innumerable springs sup;lying an .abuad- 
ance of the purest water, made and makes London by 
nature one: of the healthiest.situations. that could have 
been selected. Ascending the river, the site chosen 
was.the first really appropriate. Though easy of 
approach, the banks were, nevertheless, sufficiently 
elevated to forma natural barrier against the en- 
erosehment of the tides. The model.in the middle of 
the,room, kiudly leat by Mr. Wy!d, will give-you, at 
@ glance, the. best idea of the undulating character of 
the ground oa which London is. built. 

It requires no effort of the imagination to stretch 
beck a couple of thousand years and witness the 
painted natives building their tiny huts: by the:side of 
their pleasant river. Coming down the stream of 
time we observe them gradually change. The strag- 
gling: structures increase in number; and by-and-by 
unite to form a:picturesque bat. irregular row of: in- 
convenient -cabiss; population ineveased, but: the 
bavksiof the river were inflexible and could: not. be 
extended; nor: would it have been consistent with the 
habits:of the-times for the inhabitents)to be:scattered 
and dwelling fur apart: They-clustered together: for 
matual protection, and, therefore, another straggling: 
row im the rear ot thé first ‘appeared, and formed the 
first street. Another and another followed, vatil. the. 


sides of the gentle slopes were covered with the huts 
of the early settlers. ‘Yhe space between the houses 
would necessarily be only such as to permit the inha- 
bitants to pass and repass with their burdens on their 
heads or shoulders. When pack-horses superseded 
human labour in the heavier work, the streets were, 
noidoubt, found too narrow ; and, true to their nature, 
itiis to: be expected that some excited and sturdy 
Briton denounced the then Chief Commissioner of 
Works for neglect of duty. A collection of such 
speeches would, even now-a-days, be of rare value, 
when no man seems to have capacity or power enough 
to graspyand conquer the giant evil. The streets, then 
as. now, followed tie course of the river, narrow, 
winding; and! ineonvenient. In England, Scotland, 
Ireland, on the: continent, and even in the United 
States, this law holds: good. The river forms the 
base and determines the direction of the streets. 

Turnpike roads, canals, and railways, those 
triumphs of the genius of Macadam, Brindley, and 
Stephenson, in facilitating the intercourse of man 
with man, have considerably mudified the laws pre- 
viously.existing, and streets, straight asa line, and of 
adinirablevwidth, ivstead of being the exception, are 
becoming: the: rule. The founders of the city of 
Philadelphia were the first to abandon the picturesque, 
and determine that utility was the only rational prin- 
ciple thatvai reasonable people should adopt. But 
Nature: «seems to rebel against any and every 
system. thatiwould attempt to fashion it into anything 
like perfeetiumiformity. The streets of Philadelphia 
are in theirrarrangements as regular and formal as the 
squares oma)chessboard, and can, from end to end, be 
' flushed withi:the crystal water of the Schuylkill every 
hour in the-day. In seekiog for improvement and 
perfect utility they have failed to secure uninterrupted 
privacy:; s@ exactly alike are all the strects in the 
square, the: same marble cornices, the same silver- 
plated bandles and kuockers on the doors or bell-pull 
knobs, the-same tell-tales at either side the window, 
the same number of marble steps leading to the door, 
and the:same:railing around the area, that even the 
oldest inhabitant is liable to invade his neighbour’s 
house. The doors are the same without, and. the 
passages are the same within, that:a:person may) take 
off his over-coat, hang:wpphis:hat; and never: discover 
his mistake till startled! byya: goddess with a. shrill 
voice demanding what the stranger wants in her, 
premises. 

The growth of London was like the growth of the 
English oak—slow but  sure-—as if destined to live 
for ever ; and like the oak, too, the first sigu of decay 
was found near the centre. 

The earliest'reliable map, of:which there is one on 
the wall, gives.us-an idea of tie metropolis:200 years | 
ago. Theold City of London, with its.cathedral in 
the: centre,. seems: to: be a. mere-handfal: of! houses: 
when comttusted with the. endless: labyrinth of ways: 


the City bowadazy, awd. ontsidé: its- liberties, we had 
the Moorfields, Spa-fields, Conduitéfields,, amd: the 
fields, of Lineoln’s-ion. Withim.a: comparatively re- 
cent period, the borough of Southwark was resorted to 
asa place of amusement and healthy exercise for the 
younger man, with an occasional mansion occupied by 
the wealthier merchants ; the custom then being for 
the general citizens, whatever their grade, to reside 
at their place of business. 

Still the City grew; aud grew with it all the in- 
conveniences that. marked the formation of its first 
street. Narrow, uodrained, no free circyplation of air, 
closely pent-up honses, overhanging the streets and 
shutting out the light. The congregation of houses 
and closely packed inhabitauts became a nuisance, 
reeking with every imaginable abomination. Its| 
filthiness brought its own punishment: plagne and | 
pestilence came with avenging swords, and periodi- 
exlly slew thousands of the peopls. By fasts, pros- 
trations, and prayers, they hoped to appease offended 
Deity, and overcome the physical laws established by 
their: Creator ; but still ‘the epidemic came, and all 
the sufferings that afflict dirty humanity could not, 
and would not be banished, because they neglected 
simple cleanliness, so ngar akin to godliness. At last, 
as a boon, and as a blessing, came the Great Fire of 
1666; conferriog on the citizens of London oppor- 
tunities and advantages similar in kind, if not in 
degree, to those which the late famine conferred on 
Ireland; rendering possible for the first time in its 
history the introduction of a wiser system. What 
appeared to he a dire calamity proved to be a heavenly 
visitation, the commencement of anew era, the:dawn 
of-abrighter day. 


that. now constitute: the: great\ metropolis.. Beyond | | 





Red tape existed then as now, and the philosophical 
architect was thwarted in every possible way by the 
envious hand of the then illustrious Barnacles. The 
plan suggested by Wren for the rebuilding of the City 
was, of course, rejected by the authorities, and the old 
City was reproduced with all its evils restored or 
aggravated. It is humiliating to observe, that the 
wiser the alterations, and the greater the improve. 
ments now recommended, the nearer they approach 
the design of the great Christopher, to whose memory 
be every honour paid. The precise features of the 
plan suggested by Sir Christopher Wren being imper- 
fectly known, I have caused one on a large scale to 
be laid down, so that you may thoroughly understand 
it without difficulty. That plan is now before you, 

So soon as a city bursts the bonds of its commer. 
cial requirements or trading necessities, and its mer. 
chants have realised property sufficient to be inde. 
pendent of trade, a new condition of things appears, 
different streets are introduced, regulated by laws as 
invariable as those that existed when the first street 
was formed. The primary object in constructing the 
original houses was convenience for the purposes of 
gain; the second series of houses springs from the 
fact of accumulated wealth, and designs are produced 
on a scale of corresponding magnificence ; the object 
being to gratify the senses-by,the indulgence of every 
luxury. 

The first streets, as-weuhave seen, are regulated by 
the course of the river;;the»second take an inde-. 
pendent course. In-abimesti every city the eastern 
district is devoted to:labemr; the western district to 
recreation and its atteadamt:pleasures. The cause of 
the difference, so far as-Iiondon is concerned, is per- 
fectly clear. Begin where we will, the first house 
becomes the centre of: the:system, and as the houses 
increase they form a village, town, or city, there must 
be to each an eastern :amdia western side. The earliest 
founded becomes the centte of trade producing abun- 
dant wealth. With imdépendence arises the desire to 
enjoy the fruits of industry. The ‘north may be too 
chill, the south too warmy,the-east full of bustle and 
vapour, but the westi-iss during nine months in the 
year. freer. from the anneying: smoke which the prevail- 
ing: wind (kindly drifts:tuwards the east. To the west, 
therefore, the mam ofipheasure retires, and thereestab- 
lishes himself: In. thee course of a few years he 
becomes the centre ofacircle. whose sole object in life 
seems to be the pursuit'of enjoyment, oftem:frivolous, 
and not nofrequently sinfil. Though dwellbing in the 
unerowdec. west, they, age, newertheléss;. compelled 
occasionally, . generally, quarterly; to. demean them- 
selves-by visiting:the preomets:of trade, amdiso a free 
thoroughfare: is. established i east’ andiweeti. What- 
ever course the streetssofitrade may: takiey, thie streets 
of: pleasure. are: generally, east: and! weeti. This is 
| the-case, not\omlyyin Lorden, . bat: in: Berghton, Bir- 
miogham, Manchester; j Glasgow, 
Hdinburgh) aad: Dabhin; ; 
byy the: current: off thies wind. agen ¢ the 
Royal! Observatory; Greemwieh;..andi ome: of our 
counei}} has-ftrnished | use: with-sereral ivery elaborate 
tables bearing upon this point, which, I regret to say, 
I have been unable:to use as fully as 1 at first in- 
tended. This, however, may prove to be an advan- 
tage to the society, for I would suggest to our friend 
the propriety of his preparing a paper for next. 
session, to be entitled, ‘“ Which way does the Wind 
blow?” I am convinced that such a,paper, founded 
on his almost innumerable but accurate observations 
with the several principles, legitimately dedueible 
from them, could not fail to be highly interesting as 
well as instructive. I hope he will take the.hiat. - 

Tn the late autumn, the winter, aud the early spring, 
easterly winds prevail, and the western suburbs reeeive 
the smoke drifts from the east; but, at that period, 
the wealthy are,out of town, indulging ijn country 
sports, Parliament is adjourned, while those who calr 
not afford the country establishment, , barricade their 
front windows.and retire to the rear, occupying. the 
dingy chambers overlooking the stablé-yard of .the 
adjoining mews, and bya strong effort of the imagima- 
tion dream they are in the midst of a lively landscape. 
The whims and caprices of fashion are not to be un 
derstood by any process of reason, any more than. we 
can reconcile with the demands of,;common sense, 
custom that makes the period for social intercourse 
and friendly association, the time that should be-de- 
voted to repose, seeking their couches about the time 
they onght to rise— 

“* When night’s dark curtain’s drawn aside 
By morning’s rosy fingers.” 


Another reason for the streets taking naturally an 





Then, as now, the authorities were- unequal to their | 
position, and did-not appreciate the lofty conceptions | 
oftheir men of genius. Wren might unleash his | 
imagination, and give his genius scope. Delighted | 
with his conception, he might revel in glorious visions | 
ofthis new/and regenerate city rising from the cooling - 
embers of the old, eclipsing in its grandeur and. its 





beauty every city on the earth. But. itwes not to be.. 





easterly and westerly direction may, I think, be foand 
in the fact that they are by. necessity better ventilated ; 
not only does the : westerly wind cool; aud: sweeten 
them with its refreshing breezes, but durmg: ‘the 
largest portion-of the year,the: rising and 

sun illuminates and. eulivens them: ttice erexy/day, 
while the streets ranning:north and south reoeivedthe 
advantage. only. vce .during: the: twenty;feur Seaw- 
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en 
his i¢'a matter somewhat ‘theoretical, but, I think, 
it is welleworthy the consideration and careful inves- 
of the sanitary student, with the view of 
ascertaining whether the direction of the streets bore 
if any, what—influence on the general 

health of the population. ; 

Having thus glanced at the formation of onr busi- 
ness streets and thoroughfares leading to districts 
dedicated to pleasure, we must turn our. attention to 
the examination of’ the difficulties to be overcome 
before our main trunks of communication can be con- 
gidered perfect, or moderately convenient. 

How to employ the industrious poor; how to get 
rid of the crimmal: population, are, and ever have been, 
exciting subjects. for discussion. Reformatory socie- 
ties, prison discipline, labour regulating, crime repress- 
ing and fraud preventing, schemes, with suggestions 
numberless,” are spoken from the pulpit, thundered 
from’ the platform, and echoed by the press, until the 
very air‘gets thick with thoughts of something to be 
done. Physical discomfort‘and its consequent moral 
degradations ‘have attracted the attention of our 
Shaftesburys, our Lockes, our Rogers, and our 
Iethebys, and Parliament will, ere long, be forced to 
devise some true method of removing or abating those 
discreditable scenes so frequently disclosed. London is 
now an epitome of the universe, and contains within its 
‘borders not only all that is purest, best, most refined 
.and heliest, but.also all that is vilest, basest, wickedest, 
and barbarous. The several. districts are divided from 
eath other, and as: accurately defined by the habits of 
the people, as are the several countries of the earth 
on a:map by Wyld or Arrowsmith, Belgravia, Tybur- 
nia, Bethnalia, and the recently discovered Rogerian 
district of Costermongeria, are all peopled by tribes as 
different in their habits and'modes of life, as are the 
Esquimaux and the loangers on a Parisian boulevard. 
It is no part of my- intention to dive into the recesses 
of these several regions, and. bring. into light either 
the gems and jewels of theone, or the loathsome 
filth and reeking crime of the other ; I leave that for 
‘abler bands; My work isto endeavour to bring 
these:several pottions of the:metropolis more closely 
together, by suggesting ‘certain:improvements, which 
iftadepted, would render a journey from the west to 
the-east of ‘London possible in less.than half a day. 

The difficulties of the north-west passages, the 
nearest route. to. India, the mountains of the moon, 
have all been measured and resolved. How to bring 
our. Amstralian cousins inte closer relationship, stand- 
ing..as we. do towards each other, heel to heel with 

nly.a glebe of earth between; has. had due attention 
from’ the public and the Legislature ; but how to bring 
the several parts of disjointed: London into: closer con- 
tact’ by inereasing its number'of bridges, widening its 
stretts;embanking its river, or extending and render- 
mg continuous a metropdlitan belt of ‘railways, has 
never‘ to this :hour-received the steady and determined 
‘attention of the authorities. A spasmodic movement 
as woeasionally made,: but with little effect. Instead of 
anew bridge, they: construct-a crateh :to support the 
broken -back -of the old: one. ‘They commence .a 
street aud, leave a wilderness ;, they attempt a sewer 
and produce a cesspool. We devote thousands to 
the evangelization of the barbarous South Sea 
(islanders, and leave our unfortunate brethren in an 
adjoining street comparatively uncared for, wallowing 
in hotbeds of crime, suffering, disease, arid death. The 

! ‘intellects of the country aud ablest: engineers 
of the land, are devising nresus by whith all parts of the 
civilized globe shall be placed.in immediate'contact. 
The' harnessed ‘lightning, obedient to our will, is de- 
livering every moment,.at every central'seat of com- 
merce, the ‘course of ' Exchange on: Paris; or the price 
of Consols in Capel-court ; “but ‘how to ‘shorten the 
overland roxte from Charing-cross’ to ‘Whitechapel, is 
left to a few enthusiastic private persons; who are, I 
fear, looked upoa as lunatics, the matter seemingly 
being abandoned as hopeless, ‘while the evil is increas- 
ing day by day.* 








(ROYAL .ENSTITUTE: OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


BOMB. 

‘Ata. meeting of the institate held on Monday, the 
20th} ‘Mr. Godwin, fellow, inthe chair, it was an- 
sit a ah ic Sa 

ent, the Karl de Grey, would prevent: the presen- 
tation of the medals on that evening, as ietended, 

umerous interesting donations were presented, in- 
eliiding a photographic view of’ the-scaifolding: for the 
erection of the column in ‘Rome, commemorating the 
establishment of the dogma of’ the Immaculate 
Conception 


With réference to the photo 
graph, Professor 
mn condemned the obsolete style of scaffolding 
adopted in’ Rome ;~ andthe Chairman-urged the more 
‘extended use of photo z By architects in obtaining 
teports-of thesprogress of their buildings. 
‘* Lobe contioued, . 





indispesition-of the pre- 


Government in respect of his remuneration. 


The Chairman said that Sir Charles Barry was | 


richly entitled to the best thanks of the Institute, and 


of the profession at large, for the good fight he had | 
fought, not simply for his own personal advantage, | 
but on behalf of the architectural profession. Govern- | 
ment had admitted in the great competition now going | 
on the principle of 5 per cent., and although in that | 
they had not done all that was needed, still in what | 
they had done they had shown the injustice—he was | 


Mr. Ashpitel then read a continuation of his paper | 
on the Roman Forum, but: conficed’ himself in it, 
more particularly to the buildings on the Capitoliue 


compelled to say—with which they had treated Sir 
Charles Barry. 


Hill. The following is a portion of his argu- 
ment :—* 


“We now come to the consideration of the Capitol 
itself—a subject whith has lately awakened unusual 
interest. In addition to what had already been written, 
a very able critique has just appeared in a late 
number of the Quarterly, upon Mr. Dyer’s opinions on 


the subject of the Capitol, contained in his excellent 
article on Rome in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Classic | 


Geography. The writer takes the side of Messrs. 
Becker and Bunsen against. Mr. Dyer, who adopts the 
views of Canina and Dr. Braun. 

The nature of the Mount, a sort of saddle-back 
with an intermediate hollow, has been before described, 
and it seems clear from the account of Varro, that 
the entire hill-was as much designated ‘ Capitolinns,’ 
as the other hills ‘ Palatinus’ and’‘ Aventinus.’ But 
from the circumstance of there being, two summits, 
a sort of subdivision seems to have been adopted, and 
however terms may have been interchanged, one sum- 
mit seems especially to have been called ‘the ‘Arx,’ 
and the other ‘the Capitol,’ the hollow ground be- 
tween being designated the Intermontium. The great 
question now is, which was ‘the Arx,’ and which ‘the 
Capitol.” Mr. Dyer and Canina place the Capitol on 
the northern summit and the Arx on the southern.— 
The reviewer, following Bunsen and Becker, reverses 
this order. Two things are agreed on' by all, viz :— 
that the Temple of Jupiter Maximus stood on the 
Capitolium—and that of Juno Moneta, the Roman 
Mint, on the Arx, the spot where formerly was’ the 
home of Manlius. That’ the whole hill was called the 
Capitol, is clear from the fact, that it is always so 
named in the enumeration of the seven hills, just 'as 
the whole hill was formerly called the Tarpeian, and 
before that the Saturnian Mount. It took its name 
from the head of a man named Tolus (Capat Toli), 
being found -fresh and‘ bleeding under ground, while 
‘excavations were’ being*made for the foundation (Jul. 
Obseq. 5). This event was considered such a prodigy 
as to justify the change of name. Now this-was'two 
eentaries before the time of Romulus, and yet’ Livy 
(i..10), describing his offermg the Spolia:' Opima: to 
Jupiter Feretrius, says, he ascended the Capitol, by 
which word, of ‘course, the whole hill must’ be meant. 
When, however, classic'anthors speak of the hill alone 
without relation ‘to' the other hills; the Arx andthe 
Capitol‘are mentioned separately ; thus Livy, describ- 
ing the surprise of the plaee‘by Herdonius, of which 
‘we' shall treat presently, says: ‘The mews went to 
Tuascolum that’ the Arx was taken ‘and: the Capitol 
‘seized ‘upon ;’ in another ‘place, ‘ The Arx and’ the 
Capitol -were in great danger+’ in anottier, “The Arx 
and Capitol, the:dwelling-plave of the Gods ;’ and nu- 
merous similarexamples might be quoted. But there 
‘is’ even.something more; the whole hill was sometimes 
called’the Arx. Thus, Servims in his Commentary on 
the Moeid, viii: 652, says: ‘‘ Thus on the other part 
of ‘the shield’ was modelled the Capitol because ‘this is 
“manifestly the Arx 6f the City.’ Mr. Dyer also cites 
‘a passage from’ Cicero (Vir. ii. 6), to the same effect. 

Perhaps an example might be found amoug our 
own writers, when speaking of the Tower of London. 
It.is often said such a one was sent to the Tower, 
etriéd and beheaded there, when, in fact, the execution 
took place out of the Tower, upon the Tower-hill ; 
and sometimes people are said to have been executed 
on Tower-hill, when, in fact, they woderweot their 
sentence on the rising ground called 'Tower-green, mm 
front of the chapel and inside the Tower walls. ‘To 
‘doubt an English historian’s accuracy because ‘he 
might confound one spot’ with the other, would’ be too 
severe—and yet these are distinct spots, with’a broad 
moat between them. Thus, with respect to the 
Capitéline ‘Mount, one summit should be’cailed:the 
Capitol, the other the Arx; the Iatermontium between 
them; can’ we now define the~right’ names for’ each 
‘division ? Becker tries to settle the matter at once; by 
quoting’from Livy; xxxv.21, “A large stone; whether 





** We may take’ the opportunity to say that: onrown 
series of .0n Rome .were determized on and.com- 
meneed before the introduction of the subject.at the 
Institute; A continuation of these will sppear in ‘our 





| mext. 


A letter from Sir Charles Barry. was. read, inclosing ! 
‘a copy of his protest against the decision of the, 
| and. killed several:people.’ Now we know this street 


| joined together the Palatine and the Capitol.’ 
|is not a word of the Arx, nor of dui/dinga bridge. 
| Not a word about the bridge in any other author, 


from the rains, or from:a:slight earthquake, havi 
slipped, fell from the Capitol-into the Tons J ne 


began near'the Temple of Ops, and passed close under 
the southern hill, but it has been shown that the 
whole hill was called Capitolium, times without 
number, and therefore the passing expression proves 
nothing. He then quotes a passage from Suetonius, 
who, in relating the mad pranks’of Caligula, says he 
built a bridge from. the Palatine’to the Capitol. If 
the Capitol had been on thenorthern srmmit, this 
bridge must have crossed the Foram at an angle, a 
thing highly improbable. But the fact is, we find on 
referring to the author, that the half-crazed, half- 
savage wretch, was seized with the desire of being 
adored by the people, and that he sometimes sat be- 
tween the statues. of Castor and Pollux in their 
temple, inviting public worship, and at last: pretended 
to receive frequent visits from Jupiter Capitolinus. 
‘He then,’ says the author, ‘ throwing across-a bridge 
(ponte transmisso) over the Temple of Augustus, 
There 


though such an erection, a hundred feet high anda 
quarter of a mile long, must have been something to 
talk of. A bridge is said to be ‘transmissus,’ literally 
‘sent across,’ not over an open space, but over the 
Temple of Augustus! Now, a little further, we read 
that another of his pranks was to scatter money from 
the roof of the Basilica Jalia among the people; 
what then can be more easy‘and probable, than to 
suppose he had a light bridge, possibly moveable, 
thrown across from roof to roof of the temples, whith 
would at last land’ him in the Tabulorium, whence he 
could ascend to the Arx or: to the‘ Capitol as he 
pleased? It is evident he wasin the habit of passing 
over the various roofs—and ‘if so, what need had he 
of such a stapendous, such a gigantic bridge, of 
which no remains ex'st, and of which no author 
makes mention ? 

There is another’ story, of which Becker‘ makesva 
great ‘deal, and which requires a little more considera- 
tion. It is the account of the sudden surprise of’ the 
Capitol by Appius Herdonius, a Sabine by nation. 
The account is partly given by Livy, and at ‘greater 
length by Dionysius of Halicarnassus’(10—14). The 
facts occurred a little before the time-of' the famous 
story of Virginia. Herdonius seems’ to Have been a 
sort of adventurer, who had 
*Shark’d up a list of landless resolutes, 


For food and diet, to some enterprise 
That hath astomach toit,’ 


in fact, he-had: collected:as. many exiles and slaves a8 
made together a body of about 4,000 persons, In justice 
to all parties let us: take the-aecount given us by Diony- 
sius. He.states, that Herdonius got his men together in 
some. light boats, that ‘ they crossed.the-Tiber at, that 
part of Rome where the Capitol stands, which is 
searcely.a.stadium (a little over 200. yards) from the 
river; then, it being the middle of the night, and all 
the-city being deep in: sleep, they went up. at.their 
will through the unlocked gates; for thus do-the saered 
gates.of the Capitol remain through an. oracle (they 
call them the Carmental gates) ; then, sending up their 
power, they seized: the @povproy, or guard, then 
making.an atteck on the Arx (Apeac),, they made 
themselves masters of it.’ Now,. Becker. reads the 
passage to mean that Herdopius came to: the Carmen- 
tal .gates, not. of ‘the Capitol, but of the city itself; 
that: he slipped through them, and then scaled the 
rock and. entered.the -Arx, and thence the Capitdl. 
But: these difficulties directly, saggest themselves: is 
it. to be reasonably, supposed that a city would be 
carefully fortified with walls aud gates, and yet the 
principal gate be always left-open to the attack of an 
enemy? It can. easily be. understood why an inner 
gate should always be left open aecording to an oracle, 
especially when leading to:a<holy place like the 
Capitol; but an outer gate always open would be as 
useless as. no gates: or wails at all. But-Dionysius 
does not say. it. wasan outer gate; he says it was the 
gate of the Capitol, called the-Carmental gate, atid 
this it might well be. It was close to the Altar of 
Carmentis, and it:-has been shown that ite name had 
varied ; it was sometimes called the Saturnian gate, 
sometimes the Porta Pandana. In fact, there is-a 
strong presumption that it mever meant the Carmen- 
tal gate of the city, and that Herdonius brought’ his 
men by water. Now, .if he: the gate of the 
city by the river,.landed his men. in the city (which 
we can easily conceive), and then rushed upon the 
open gates of the Capitol, seized on the.guard, and 
made himself master of the Arx end the Capitol, the 
whole affair is intelligible, and intelligible according 
to.the notions of Ganina. In fact, I-must say, these 
arguments of Becker’s seem to prove’ nothing ;, aiid 
besides, it-is diffienlt to comprehend the account ac- 
cording .to his views,,and easy to understand it 
according. to the ideas of Canina and Mr. Dyer.” 





Professor: Donaldson objected ta sonre of the views 
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entertained by Mr. Ashpitel, and described at con- 
siderable length the buildings in the Forum. 

Mr. Ashpitel having replied, Mr. William Haywood, 
of Guildhall, was elected a fellow, and the meeting 
separated. 








DRAWING IN PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


Wuen the Department of Science and Art com- 
menced the system at present in operation for teach- 
ing drawing in parochial schools, it was a much- 
vexed question whether the time which was proposed 
to devote to it (namely, one lesson per week of one 
or two hours in each school) would be sufficient to 
give ordinary children such an amount of instruction 
as would be of any value, considering the short period 
of their continuance in the schools. | 

Opinions on the subject, which the Department 
obtained from a large number of those engaged in 
teaching drawing, were of the most conflicting kind ; 
and although many prophesied that no practical good 
could result from a few lessons in drawing spread 
over a long period, some were of opinion that they 
would sow the seeds of art, and probably lead to other 
and more complete means of obtaining an art educa- 
tion. 

Now that the scheme has been fairly tried, it may 
not be out of place to make some remarks on the , 
subject, | 

The method by which the proposed instruction in | 
parochial schools was to be carried out in London, | 
was by making the teaching of them part of the 
education of advanced students in the head school at , 
Marlborough House, who were undergoing a course of | 
training both in art and art instruction, previous to | 
their appointment in country schools of art as| 
masters. 

These students had, as a part of their education, to | 
give one or two lessons per week in the parochial | 
schools; but, as a rule, each student gave one lesson 
per week, of one hour, in some national or other | 
school to which he was appointed. 

The average number of children instructed by each 
master, during the hour’s lesson, was about seventy ; | 
and as the lesson was of so short a duration, it | 
became necessary to adopt some system by which 
each child might receive the full benefit of the lesson ; 
and this, considering the number of children in- 
structed, was somewhat difficult, inasmuch as draw- 
ing may be said to be an art to acquire which 
requires careful and individual supervision. As the 

expense of material for so large a number of children 
was also an important question, as the majority of 
pupils were of the poor class, some kind of inex- 
pensive material had to be thought of. These diffi- | 
culties were surmounted by the adoption of the d/ack 
board as a means of giving the lesson; the pupils, 
drawing on slates the object which was drawn by the | 
master on the board. Then, as in the majority of 
eases the children were very young, it was evident | 
that some simple explanation should accompany the | 
m, and a plan of instruction be resorted to, by 
which even the youngest child might understand how | 
to draw the object given. 
To obviate this difficulty a comparatively new | 
system of teaching was adopted, and one which, judi- 
ciously practised, was calculated to be perfectly suc- 
eessfn]. This was the principle of giving construc- 
tional lines as a means of drawing the actual lines of : 
the object, all bearing a certain proportion to the first 
line which was drawn. Thos, in a figure in which 





‘inquiry concerning the six successful candidates, I 


‘parochial school, a fourth was a boy who had attended 


' prevent the constructional lines from becoming a 


mere crutch. Such an example as this would be 
given for its simplicity, and might, perhaps, form the 
first exercise in the drawing of curves. The master 
would draw it on the black board, step by step, and, 
as he drew it, make such remarks on the peculiar 
features of the figure as would best enable his pupils 
to understand it; whilst they themselves would copy 
each line as the figure progressed until the comple- 
tion of the object. 

Besides his observations on the object drawn, he 
would give general cautions to beware of falling into 
certain errors which his previous experience told him 
they would be liable to as beginners ; and afterwards 
he would go round to each child, and correct his 
drawing, pointing out individual errors. 

The advantages to be derived from such a system 
of tuition were various. It combined both class and 
individual instruction (the latter being perfectly neces- 
sary), aud as only a very short time was devoted to 
drawing, it was thus economized and made the most 
of. It made use of such materials for teaching as 
were already in the school-room and were very inex- 
pensive, and the manner of giving the lesson was 
such, that the simplest child could understand it per- 
fectly. Perhaps few subjects previously out of the 
range of school educatiou could have been so favour- 
ably accommodated and so easily blended with the 
already existing system of education. 

When the pupils had acquired a certain power in 
drawing straight lines and simple curves on their 
slates, paper was given them, and the same exercise 
which those who improved but slowly continued to 
draw on the slates, those who showed more taste and 
improvement were allowed to draw on paper. This 
class was a step to the simpler examples of Dyce’s 
drawiug-book, and as a pupil’s eye became better 
educated to see proportion, and his lines showed 
greater refinement and firmness, he was advanced to 
the highest class in parochial schools, viz. that of 
shading from solid models. 

I have hitherto spoken of this system in the past 
tense, because it was in such a manner that the ex- 
periment commenced, but in the majority of instances 
it is on such principles that the parochial schools are 
now taught. 

Whether, as a rule, the system be thoroughly suc- 
cessful, is a question which can only be answered 
after careful and long investigation, and it is not my 
intention at present to enter into that part of the 
subject. I will, however, give the result in one in- 
stance of such tuition in drawing as I have described. 

In the Bui/der of April 18th you noticed the public 
examinations in drawing which have lately taken place 
in the London District Schools of Art, both of the 
students and whoever else wished to apply for exami- 
nation. At the Rotherhithe school, the number of 
exercises worked was forty-one ; the number of prizes 
given was six. Having myself had the care of the 
Rotherhithe parochial drawing-class during the past 
year and up to the present time, when the examina- 
tion was announced I was anxious to test the system 
of black-board teaching, upon which I have worked 
the school, and I therefore sent some children for ex- 
amination in freehand drawing from copies, which 
formed one of the subjects for examination. Upon 


found that three were little boys from my class at the 


both my class and that at the district school, whilst 


















the cyma recta occurred, a straight line would be the remaining two were boys from Queen Elizabeth’s 
drawn as the central line; the position of the curve School, Southwark, in which I am the drawing- 
indicated by another straight line, which would be | master, and have taught the classes in it solely on the 
divided into two equal parts, and upon this the curve | black-board system of tuition. Now im the case of 
be drawn, five of these boys the average amount of instruction 

The same thing would be repeated on the opposite | Which each has received has been one lesson of two 
side, provided the object were symmetrical. As a hours per week during the past nive months, and this 
rule, symmetrical objects, such as vases, simple pieces | period includes the vacations and absences occurring 
of ornament, and such-like subjects, were selected; so in the time. The exercise given at the examination 
that a central line might be drawn, and the propor- | Was one of Dyce’s examples, two conventional anthe- 
tions of the figure to be drawn having been already mion-like flowers, springing symmetrically from two 

























fixed by the master, the central l'ne was divided into 
a certain number of parts, upon some of which the 
principal parts of the figure lay. The balance of the 
object would be obtained by passing lines at right- 
angles to the central one, and marking off equal 
distances on each side of it, themselves bearing some 
proportion to the central line. 

Sappose, for instance, a vertical line, A B, be 
drawn, and divided into two equal parts; the same 
length of line be drawn at the extremity A, half on 
each side A B, and the ends of this horizontal line be 
joined to the extremity of A B at B, by straight lines; 
the two latter be bisected, and upon them two cyma 
recta curves be drawn, forming a lotus-like figure, 
which is completed by drawing, from the extremities 
of the horizontal line, curves which tend inwards, and 
unite in the bisection of the central line. Other small 
features would be added without constructional lines, 
in order to exercise the eyes of the pupils to see the 
proportion they bear to the rest of the figure, and 


lotns-shaped forms. The time given for the working 
of the exercise was one hour, and those only who 
completed it received prizes. 

Now, taking these facts into consideration, I think 
it sufficiently determines that the present system of 
black-board teaching is successful. If the difficulty of 
| the exercise and the absurdly short time allowed for 
its working be remembered, it will be evident that 
those who completed it must have been possessed of 
considerable power; since to draw a symmetrical 
object in the time (and that no simple one) was no 
easy task. This power in drawing has been acquired 
by the ordinary system of parochial school teaching ; 
and thus the question as to whether the system be a 
good one may, I think, be answered in the affirmative. 
‘That there are many features in it which might and 
must be considerably modified is undoubtedly the 
case; but this might be accomplished if the Press 
would take some interest in the subject, for it is use- 


—————— 
other source. Such facts as I have above stated 

I trust, show the importance of the matter, one which 
has come especially under my own observation, and 
upon which J have expended mueh time and investj. 
gation. The probability of such instruction becoming 
general, in all national and other schools thro 

the country, must render any practical information 
concerning it of some interest to those who are inter. 
ested in such subjects; I will therefore, with your 
permission, at a future time, give you some results of 
my own experience on the subject, hoping that the 
difficulty of obtaining reliable information concerning 
it will render any I can give you not wholly un. 
welcome. Watter Smita, 








PUBLIC OFFICES COMPETITION. 


THE public will be admitted to see the designs on 
Monday next (the 4th). The judges are appointed, 
but Sir Benjamin Hall objects to their being known 
until the drawings have been publicly exhibited. We 
have received several letters as to the hanging, but as 
it is now done, it would be useless to insert them. 





‘** Renardus P, C.” writes, ‘If there be a competitor who 
has been mad enough to tint or shadow his elevations, let 
him be made a public example.” 

I agree with ‘ Renardus P. C.” as regards the tint (and 
should be “ narrow-minded” enough to exclude also de. 
signs with ‘‘floors and corridors made yellow or blue”), 
but not as regards the shadow. 

The “instructions” say, ‘The elevations are to be in 
line only ;”” not in outline only. Therefore line etching 
and shadowing are allowed to any extent. 

As others besides myself have taken this view of the 
instructions, after due consideration and advice, perhs 
= will be so good as to give publicity to these r 
rom 

A CoMPETITOR WHOSE ELEVATIONS aRE SHADOWED, 

THOUGH “IN LINE ONLY.” 





MECHANICS’ HOUSES, ROSEBANK, 
EDINBURGH. 


Tue plans and details given on the oppo 
site page illustrate some houses built for 
the better class of mechanics and others at 
Rosebank, Edinburgh, for Mr. James Gowans, 
under the direction of Mr. Alexander Mac- 
gregor, architect, of that city. 

The advantages attained for each house by 
the plan are, first, a distinct and independent 
entrance ; secondly, a plot of ground for bleach- 
ing or for flowers; thirdly, a water-closet ; 
fourthly, a scullery, with washing-tubs, bath, 
and hot water; fifthly, a separate access to each 
apartment from the lobby, without going 
through the adjoining room; and, sixthly, 
ample provision for ventilation and for warming 
the small bed-rooms, which have no fireplaces. 
The cost of each house at Edinburgh, executed 
with well-squared rubble stone, and droved 
stone dressings, including all the appliances for 
warming, ventilation, and drainage, enclosure 
and stair-railings, &c. and finished in substantial 
style, was 2202, 

REFERENCES. 

a. Kitchens or sitting-rooms, floored with deal. 

5. Bedrooms. 

c. Sculleries, with trough at end, which is convertible 


a bath, when required. 

d. Water-closets, having a spring by which the open- 
ing of the door flushes the pan. 

Nos, 5,6, 7, and 8, are the plots for the houses above 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4. 


boiler. 

Fig. 2. Cross section of ditto. 

Fig. 3. Section of fire-clay back of kitchen grate for 
warm air, : 
AAA. Drawing of the fire-clay back to kitchen 
grate, showing the divisions or chambers for 
warm air. The cold air from the grated openings 
at X travels across the whole back of the fire- 
place, and is carried into those rooms which have 
not fire-places by hollow bricks in the partitions. 
Fig. 4. Trough in seullery, with moveable centre, to 
be taken out when used as a bath. 

Fig. 5. Plan of kitchen fire-place. 








Crock Faces.—Permit me to inquire, through 
the medium of your columns, what is the best si 
most economical material for the face of a 
church clock ? Our present clock-face has a southern 
exposure, an elevated situation, and, with southerly 
gales, is washed with the salt spray of the sea, from 
whieh it is distant about one-third of a mile. may 
cast iron, cement, glass, wood, have each their advo 
cates. Your kind insertion of this inquiry may elicit 
some valuable information from parties who have 








less to hope for any great improvement from any 


directed their attention to the subject.—M. 











In your number of the 25th ult. your correspondent — 








into two washing-tubs, sink and wasbing-tub, or 


Fig. 1. Elevation of kitchen chimney, showing © 
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ulead money, Pree i ry pea HOUSES FOR MECHANICS, ROSEBANK, EDINBURGH.—NMk. A. Macerecor, Arcirréor. 
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CHURCH .BUILDING NEWS. 

Chalford.—Some additions and alterations are at 
present being made at Chalford Chureh, Gloucester- 
shire. The existing church was built in 1724, and 
consisted merely of a plain parallelogram, with gable 
ends, but with an M roof, and with a small bell-cot. 
The north aisle has the somewhat unusual arrange- 
ment of consisting of seven cylindrical vaults running 
at right angles to the nave, and terminated upon the 
outside bya corresponding number of gables. The 

of the nave was increased, and a chancel added 
in 1741, by Messrs. Foster and Sons, of - Bristol, 
architects. The contract has been signed by Messrs. 
Hook and ‘Restall, builders at Chalford, for the tower, 
spire, and porches. Messrs. Naylor and Vickers, of 
Sheffield, have offered to lend, and fix free of cost, a 
peal of six cast-steel bells for a year for approval. 
This, it is believed, is the first instanee of cast-steel 
bells being used in this country in peals. Including 
the tower and spire, and bells, and the other additions 
contemplated, the total cost will amount to about 
1,7007. Mr. F. T. Gompertz is the architect 
employed. 

Kingswood (Bristol).—The new Moravian Chapel 
at Kingswood was opeved for divine service on the 
25th ult. The building, which is in style a modifica- 
tion of the Italian, consists of a nave and transepts 
with an apsidal end. The transepts, on the ground- 
floor, are occupied by vestries, and over them are 
galleries, the vestries being divided from the chapel 
by glazed screens with curtains. The roof is open to 
the timbers, except that over the apse, which is hemi- 
spherical, groined, and finished in plaster. The internal 
length is 56 feet, the width 25 feet, exclusive of the 
transepts,.and the height’25 feet. It will accommo- 
date upwards of 270 persons, and has cost about 700/. 
The arehitects were Messrs. Foster and Wood, and 
the several contractors Messrs. Brown, Davy, and 
Diment. : 

Sneed.—The Bristol Times states that a meeting 
has been held, at the residence of Mr..J. 8. Harford, 
of gentlemen residing in the neighbourhood of Sneed 
Park, to take into consideration the propriety of erect- 
ing a new church on that estate, for ‘the convenience 
of the growing population of the neighbourhood. A 
general understanding was arrived at that the work 
should be at once attempted. It was decided that 
the edifice should be made to accommodate 500 
persons, and cost 3,000/. or 4,000/., more than a 
moiety of which sum was subscribed on the spot. 

Ledstone Delamere.—The parish church of Ted- 
‘stone has been restored by Mr. Scott. He has re- 
tained the old walls of the nave, strengthened them 
iby buttresses, and made good the foundations. A new 
high-pitched roof has been provided, and a two-light 
window inserted at the west end. The bell-turret is 
of.wood, surmounted by a pyramidal shingled roof. 
‘The south porch is of oak. The chancel has been 
entirely rebuilt. The east window is a triplet under 
& containing arch, with shafts of polished serpentine 
marble in the interior: it is filled with stained glass 
by Hardman, representing “The Ascension.” This 
window is the:gift: of. Mr..James ‘Wight, of Tedstone- 
court. Thevsill .of the:south-east window is'lowered 
‘to: form the sedilia. Omthe: opposite side is a credence 
niche, and in:the:vestry'is a piscina. The seats:are 
of oak, and:all.open. There is accommodation for 
* gbout 150 personsiin’the:¢hurch. At the entrance'to 
ithe churchyard :a lich-gate has ‘been erected. The 
builder employed ‘was ‘Mr. ‘Pearson, of Ross. 

Basford.—A committee has been formed,imelud- 
ing the Duke of Newcastle, to carry out the:restora- 
tion and enlargement of the parish church df Old 
‘Basford, Mr. Place, architect, has reported ona 

» tthe:aecommodation will be imereased 
om 414 to7l4; and the duke thinks it could’ be 
easily extended to 800. The proposed works com- 
prise thesreseating: oftthe:interior, and rebuilding and 
‘ealarging ‘the north aisle. The tower is to be repaired, 
amd new high roofs placed upon the church. A new 
merth porch is to be built, and a vestry provided at 
the east end of the north aisle. The church is to'be 
oar by’ hot air, nd bed of concrete laid under 
oors against the damp. The masonry generally 
isto be resterdl, anil "ihe e¢hurchyard :properly 
drained. 

Derby.—Theteuniiétionsstemerof the intended new 
church of St. Mithetl, ‘Derby, jlems been laid ‘by Mr. 
'T. W. Evans, MIP. ” ee'svill consist of nave, 
north and seuthvaisles;¢haneel, vestry, and tower. The 

iarities of tthe site have caused some variation 

the usual arrangement in the plan of theehureh. 

The wi ‘the «public ‘road jin Queen-street, as 
with the Local Board of Health, has so:re- 

duced the length of the church from east to west, 
that, although the church will be built at the extre- 
mity of the churchyard at each end, it would not 
admit of the tower standing at the end of the nave : 
it will consequently be erected at the south-west 
angle, on the south side of which is the principal en- 
trance to the church. The acute angle in the church- 





yard, at the junction of St. Michael’s-lane with Queen- 
street, has caused the extension of the north aisle 
westward beyond the end of the:mave: ‘this projection 
forms an octagonal recess in'the inside, suitable for an 
organ. ‘The stone used for the walls will be from 
Dnffield, Sydnope for the piers and arches, and for 
the windows, tracery, and carvings, stone'from An- 
caster, in Lincolnshire. The seats and timbers of the 
roofs will be of red deal, stained and varnished : the 
inner surface of the roofs will be lined with boarding, 
and Croggon’s asphalte felt will be laid underneath 
the slating. The style of the building will be Gothic, 
of the geometrical period of the fourteenth century. 
An attempt has been made to retain the same charaeter 
in the new structure as the t ome possesses. 
When the tower is completed it will be about 60 feet 
high, a little more than the height of the old one. 
With the limited means at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, it has not been thought desirable to attempt a 
structure vieing in pretensions either with the spire 
of St. Alkmund’s, on the one side, or'the tower of 
All Saints’, on the other, but to form a bold, massive 
feature, that would produce an agreeable contrast with 
both. Mr. H. I. Stevens is the architect, and Mr. 
Charles Moody the contractor. There will be accom- 
modation in the new church for about 450 persons— 
double the number provided for in the old one. 

Westbromuwich.—Efforts have been ‘for some years 
made to provide a church at ‘Greet’s-green ; and at 
length the contract for the erection of a church has 
been taken by Mr. George: Robiuson,.of Redditch, the 
amount being 3,0007. Messrs. Johnson and Son, of 
Lichfield, are the architects. The building will con- 
sist of a nave, with north and south aisles, upwards of 
73 fect in length ; a chancel, and western'tower. The 
total length of the church, from.tower to chancel, is 
120 feet ; width, 58 feet. The exterior:‘is of stone, 
and the style is Decorated Gothic. The building, in- 
cluding a children’s gallery at the western extremity, 
will be capable of accommodating 607 adalts:and 227 
children. The roof is to be open:and stained. The 
site was given by Sir’ Horace St. Paul and ‘Mr. Ed- 
ward. Jones. 

Brackenfield.—The ancient chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, hitherto the only place of worship in the 
secluded village of Brackenfield, having:become from 
age and decay quite unfit for the requirements of the 
inhabitants, besides being situate in a remote and 
almost inaccessible part of the district, it was thought 
desirable to erect a more suitable edifice. This 
has been at length accomplished, and the new church 
has been consecrated. It is erected in the centre of 
the district, on a site given by Mr. Turbutt. The 
edifice consists of nave, morth aisle, ehaneel, vestry, 
and south porch. The «style of architecture is that 
which was prevalent in \the fourteenth ceatary. The 
roof is open-timbered, aud the windows «are ‘traee- 
ried: the seats are open ‘benches. Two windows: at 
the west end of the mave are filled with stained 
glass, executed by Mrs. Tutbutt, and representing the 
Apostles, St. Peter and'St.iPaul. The floor is.paved 
-with encaustic tiles, from ‘Messrs. ‘Minton‘smamuifac- 
tory. There is a provision-mate at the western ex- 
‘tremity of the north :aile ‘for the proposed tower, 
whith will be completed »when sufficient’ funds are 
raised for the purpose. The architect is Mi. J.C. 
‘Hine, of Nottingham ; andthe ‘builders:were Messrs. 
Lindley and Son, of Mansfield. The amount ofthe 
contract was about 1;250/. which has been :meetiin a 
great measure by private ssubscriptions antl graats 
‘from societies. 

Wailsall.—The fonndation-stonecf a new¢hurehi at 
the'Pleck, near Walsall, waslaid on Wednesday inweek 
‘before last, by the Countesseof Bradford. The edifice 
‘has ‘been designed ‘by ‘Messrs. Griffin -and Weller, of 
Wolverhampton, aréhiteets. It will be a Gothic 
structure of Early Decorated character, and:will con- 
sist of nave, with morth vend :south aisles, :amorth 
porch, north and seuth ‘transepts, chancel, organ 
chamber, and vestry. 'The:roofs will be high pitched, 
framed with open timber,’ boarded,.aud covered vith 
blue and red tiles, the:ridges \being“finished:with-open 
cresting. The sittings »:will be of deal, stained and 
varnished; the roof *tinthers also stained samd. var- 


nished. The aisles awd :part .of ‘the chaneéhawill ‘be 
paved with black and: arries,and that part of the 
chancel within the railiwith Minton’s encaustic tiles. 


The east window will ‘have three sand the west four 
lights : the transeptswilllkave three-light windows: all 
the window-heads will ‘be ‘filled with tracery: The 
clerestory will be léfty,:with four traceried windows 
‘on each side. The'building’ will ‘be warmedthythot 
water. The church has ‘been designed with a léfty 
bell turret, but it iscexpeeted that arrangements will 
be made for putting:in ‘the*foundation of.a‘tower and 
spire, to be added :at some future'time. Asstained 
window has been promised for the chancel: The 
church will afford :aecommodation to 600 persons, 
including children, on the groundsfloor. The: con- 
tractor is Mr. Isaac Highway, of Walsall. It is in 
contemplation also to erect a parsonage. 








Newland.—The foundation-stone of a W. 
1 and school-room. was: laid at: Newland,. 

day last, by Mr. John M. Hamilton, of Hull. ‘th, 
building is to be erected of white:brick, with: 
dressings, and will be in'the:early English style, Th, 
fittings and all the interior wood work will be stained, 
in imitation of oak, and varnished. The accommods, 
tion will be for nearly 200. The contractors are My. 
Cressey, of Hull, for the brick and plaster work; My. 
W. H. Shaw, for the mason’s work; Messrs. J, ang 
J. Benton, of Grimsby, for the carpenter’s and joiner’s 
work; Messrs. Richardson and Miller, for the plumber’s 
and glazier’s work ; and Messrs. Dawber and Son, for 
the slating. M. Botterill, of Hull, is the architect, 

East Bergholt, Suffolk.—On Wednesday, 22nd 
April, a new congregational chapel was opened in'this 
place: Mr. C. F. Hayward, architect. The buildi 
is entirely of brick, the material of the neighbour. 
hood, and the various colours are disposed with g 
view of bringing out the constructive lines. 4 
triplet, with a circle above, fills the end gable, and 4 
lancet-light flanks it on each side, while below is the 
doorway, with a boldly projecting slated hood. The 
side windows are lancet-lights, placed singly’ between 
buttresses. The roof, 35 feet span, is open, and the 
timbers stained, and the:fittings generally are finished 
in this:manner. The amount of contract was'82Q/, 
including 'school-room, and the accommodation afforded 
with this latter addition, which forms also part:of the 
chapel, is 506 sittings. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Thomas’s Church, Salishury.—The great east 
window of this church has been filled with stained 
glass, designed by Mr. Alfred Bell, architect, in illus. 
tration of the 36th verse of the 24th chapter of St. 
Luke’s gospel : “‘ Aud as they thus spake, Jesus!him- 
self stood in the midst of them,” in pursuancevof a 
request to that effect, contained in the last:will-of the 
late Mr. William Smith, of Salisbury, who bequeathed 
200/. therefor; the rest of the:cost being \provided 
for by his widow. The window:is:a rather latePer. 
pendicular one, of five ‘lights, divided into:tworrows 
by a deep transom, with ‘some débased and extensive 
tracery above. The central-compartment of the top 


‘row is somewhat higher than the others, and this now 


contains the figure of our Lord in the act of benedi * 
tion. Around him, in the remaining compartment 
are grouped the eleven Apostles, who were then assem” 
bled together, all being so placed as to be looking up 
to Him (the central figure) in attitudes of surprise, 
Each of the Apostles is “distinguished by his peculiar 
emblem. Inithe:tracery above: are contained repre- 
sentations of the dove and angels’ bearing palms. The 
drawings of tietfigures,.audithe forms and colourings 
of the robes, Sc. sare .very ‘fine, and we advise our 
readers to see tfertthemselves this magnificent and 
munificent work,awd addition to vatt \in Salisbury. 
The manufacture:was by Mr. Lavers, of Southampton 
street, Strand,:unider | the :immrediate direction of Mr. 
Bell. 


Aylesbury.—Oiae of the ‘lanett windows on the 
north side of te ¢hameelof St. Mary’s. church, has 
just been filledowith :stained glass, the work of Mr. 
Oliphant, to-whom»was committed the execution of 
the obituary window.on ithe isouth side, :presented by 
the family oftthe!ldte\Mr. Fowler, of this town. The 
general pattern:of 'both windows \is‘a:reproduction of 
the design of tthe veatly Haglish :glass, in Chetwode 
Church. The:vesteas ofthe: new window contain repre 
sentations of the!Baptism and the Temptation of our 
Lord. The wew:window is presented to the 
by the Archdeseonvand ‘irs. Bickersteth, as an act of 
kindly remembrameei towards: the late vicar, Mr. Prety- 
man, and hisvwife. 





re 


(BRGOVINCIAL NEWS. 

Beighton.—Avmational :sthool has ibeen opened at 
the small village véf “Béighton, between. Norwich aud 
Yarmouth. It iis ibuilt with red brick and white 
facings, and refed with «mixed: tiles, from a desiga 
by Mr. Brown, cof “Norwich, :arehitect. The dimen 
sions are SO/feetibyy /18 feet; andthe. cost has been 
260/. The entwamee is:by:anornamental porch. ‘The 
room above this; iis carranged ‘fora free ae 
library, which»will sshortly be opened to ‘the use i 
the cottagers: [Eke stheol bas been built.by the 
of subscriptions:anil:a:government grant of 1004 

Newbury.“ ional school-room rgd 
to be openedisere:: ‘It:is.of ibriek, designed by a 
Clacy, of Residing, and ‘built ‘by Mr. Hopson, sad 
Newbury, andl :is72ifeet long by 33 feet wide, “t 
21 feet high,with :meams of .converting 4 pore 
one end into'two:tlasssreoms; in addition to W ie 
it contains two ies, one 20 feet by 33 feet, . 
other 40 feet‘by 7ifeet. ‘The whole building will y 
lighted and.ventilated-with gas, on the new system 








the “sun burner.” The total cost of the 
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will be about 1,100/,, a considerable portion of which | side. of the church is a twin window, erected by Mr. | a very great reduction might thus be made inthe coat, . 
ili. to be raised. Anthony Trail, W.S.,.in memory of the Rev. Robert 


Ghatham —The large new tidal basin in. course of 
copstruction at. Chatham Dockyard is progressing, 

4. gs soon as completed, will afford accommodation 

jine-of-battle ships. The:new dock has been built 
onthe site of the old. No. 2 dock, and will. be of the 
of 360 feet, and 92 feet broad. The founda- 

tion of the basin has been laid on beds of. concrete, 
the bottom and sides | being of, granite. It is in con- 
plation to lengthen the adjoining, No. 3,, dock 
nearly, 100 feet, making its length upwards of 300 
feet, 80.08 to admit a.larger class of vessels.. Messrs. 
Rigby, the contractors, have also lengthened No. 7 
granite slip 60 feet, making. its. total length 330 feet. 

Devizes.—The foundation-stone of the Corn Ex- 
change at Devizes was laid on Wednesday in week 
pefore last, by the Mayoress of Devizes. The build- 
ing (which is designed by Mr. Wm. Hill, of Leeds, 
architect) will be of Bath stone; and the contractor 
for the works is Mr. James Randell. The principal 

towards the market-place will be 46 feet in 
length, and will consist of four Corinthian columns, 
with rusticated pilasters at the angles, supporting.a 
comice, with blocking and balustrade above. Sur- 
mounting these, in the centre, will be a‘ figure. of 
Ceres with agricultural emblems, on an ornamental 
tal; and vases will crown the blocking at the 
angles of the building. The roof will be partially 
covered with slate, and the upper portion with glass. 
Arrangements are made for ventilation by louvres on 
each side of the whole length of the building between 
the slate and glass roofs. The interior area of the 
building will be 136 feet long by 42 feet wide. The 
floor will be of wood. 

Axbridge-——Mr. Cox, of Highbridge, builder, is 
the successful competitor in his contract for building 
the intended police-station and lock-up house for the 
county constabulary at Axbridge. Mr. Cox’s con- 
tract was 1,350/. There were five other estimates 
sent in for the work. 

Birmingham.—A uew temperance hall, on a more 
compreheusive and convenieut plan than the present 
one, is projected to bz erected at Birmingham. 


Hull—The Hull Ragged and Industrial Schools 
approach completion. ‘I'ne scaffolding has been re- 
moved. Itis in the Tudor style, from.a design by 
Mr. Botterill, of Hull, architect, approved by the 
Committee of Council on Education, who contribute 
aliberal sum towards its erection. The walls are of 


red pressed stock bricks, laid in dark-coloured mortar, | 


and relieved with stone dressings. The roofs are of 
high pitch, slated, with ornamental crest at the ridge. 
Above one of-the entrances, in the eastern facade, is 
aclock and bell turret, and a ventilating turret sur- 
mounts the intersection of the roofs over the dormi- 
tories. The works have been executed by Mr. Hall, 
the contractor, under the superintendence of the 
architect. The principal buildings comprise—on the 
ground floor—industrial rooms, 28 feet by 29 feet, 
and 27 by 16; committee-room, 18 by 114; kitchen 
and scullery each 15 by 15; boys’ and girls’ bath 
tooms, each 15 by 15; and on ‘the first floor, boys’ 
school-room, 27 by 28; girls’ scheol-room, 25 by 28; 


and boys’ and girls’ dormitories, 303 by 15 each. | 


The two playgrounds each contain about 450 square 
yards, and are separated: by the sehool. buildings. 








SCOTTISH BUILDING NEWS. 


Edinburgh. —The restovation of Old Greyfriars’ 
hurch is nearly completed. This church was de- 
sroyed by fire in 1845, and has been for nearly a year 
Past in process of restoration, under the. superinten- 
dence of Mr. David.Cousin, the city architect. The 
interior is entirely open and unencumbered by pillars 
or galleries. The roof is of open wood-work, and the 
Windows are all filled with stained glass, as memorials 
of former ministers. In the eastern gable is-a large 
Window of five laveet lights, contributed. by the con- 
gregation. Above this is a small clerestory window 
of three lights, filled with stained glass by Mr. Ballan- 
» the artist in glass, as a. personal contribution to 
the work of restoration. To the right of the great 
Window is a triplet window, erected in memory; of the 
= Dr. Erskine, by Mr. Thomas Erskine, of Lin- 
im, and others, On the north side of the church, 
atwin lancet has been filled with glass in memory of 
the Rev. Dr. Finlayson, after one of the early windows 
im Cologne Cathedral. This: window is contributed 
q ’Prineipal Lee. Tothe left:of the large-east window 
satriplet in memory of the historian, Dr; Robertson, 
reg by the Earl of Minto and others. Onithe south 
‘ of the church another triplet:is:erected in memory: 
‘the Rev. Dr. Inglis. The:glass. is: similar in cha~ 
Tacter to the former, and the subject.of Paul preach. 
Ing at Athens is introduced, in allusion, it is said, to 
: Tuglis-having originated the Mission for Schools 
a a | oh ena Deaniof: 
Faculty Mr. H.M. Inglis, as.a memorial,of their: 
hither, minister of, Qld.Greyfriars’. On the.same: 


Trail. The is. similar in cheraeter, though less 
elaborate than the two former. A twin window has 
been erected, the work.of Mr. Barnett, of Leith, on 
the north side,,in memory of the Rev. Dr. Anderson. 
The triplet window facing the entrance-door was 
erected at the cost of Mr. James Buchanan, of Moray- 
place, and is dedicated :to the memory of the Scottish 
worthy, George;Buchavan. The whole of these win- 
dows, with the exception mentioned, have been exe- 
cuted in the establishment of Messrs. Ballantine and 
Allan. 

Glasgow.—The Dean of Guild Court of Glasgow 
met last week to dispose of some applications for 
liberty to erect new buildings. Among others, “ Mr. 
Peter M‘Fayden, cabinet-maker, Argyle-street,” prays 
to be permitted to build a range of dwelling-houses in 
Lyon-street, Cowcaddens. This range is to be five 
stories in height, and is to be divided into single com- 
partments of about.ten feet square. One narrow com- 
mon stair will conduct the occupants to six of these 
rooms on each story, or, in other words, to thirty 
lodgings from the floor to the top of the building. 
Each room, of course, will be occupied, according to 
the arrangement, by a family which may be either 
| large or small—in the majority of cases large : if five 
| be taken as the average, there will thus be 150 per- 
sons entering by one door and living up one narrow 
stair in thirty rooms of ten feet square! A more 
| shameful proposal has never been made. It is known 
already by experience what such ranges of tenements 
are. They are dens of disease, of thieves, of drunken- 
hess, and of every form of profligacy; yet the court, 
| for want of powers, according to the North British 
| Mail, is compelled, against its own better judgment, 
to sanction the proposal ! 

Dunbar.—The repair of damage done to the break- 
| water of the Victoria Harbour during late storms is 
‘now proceeding. The work has been contracted for 
| according to a plau and specification by Messrs. Ste- 

venson, C.E. and in keeping with an extensive im- 
| provement of the whole works, and the deepening of 
the harbour on the land side. 
| Eigin.—The wooden fencing in front of the North 
| of Scotland new Banking Office has been removed. 
| The building, aceording to the Forres Gazette, is there 
| stories, and the Banking Offices are on ‘the ground 
| floor. The whole is partly dobbed and polished free- 
stone from Newton Quarry. Mr. Urquhart, builder, 
| slater, and carpenter, has executed his parts of the 
work. ‘The building occupying the site of the gloomy 
Trades’ Hall gives an aspect of cheerfulness to this 
| part of the town, which it knew not when the broad 
shadow of the old Jail and'Court-house rested on it. 
The shutters, which are new in the-North, are Bannet 
‘and Co.’s patent non-curvilinear shutter, of iron stripes, 
Venetian-blindwise. 
|  Inverness.—In the terms of resolutions adopted at a 
recent public meeting, the inhabitants of the town and 
county of Inverness have forwarded a memorial to 
the Home Secretary, in which they say,—“ That it.is 
| believed. that, exclusive even of the counties of Caith- 
ness and Argyle, the other great districts of the Hizh- 
lands in question contain at least from. 600.to 700 





lunatics, most of them paupers ;” and praying that 
authority be granted to the northern counties, by Act 
of Parliament, to borrow money for the purpose of 
defraying the cost of the original construction of an 
| Asylum, upon terms similar to those embodied in the 
19th and 20th of Victoria, cap. 117 (29th July, 1856), 
with power to assess themselves for its repayment, 
‘extending over twenty. or thirty years, and this with- 
| out waiting for the report of the General Luaacy Com- 
mission for Scotland. 








ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Wednesday, the 29th ult. a meeting of architects 
and others. desirous of forming. an association for pro- 
curing and furnishing to the members, photographs 
of architectural works of various countries, by means 
of a moderate subscription, was held, by permission 
of the council of the Institute of British Architects, 
at their rooms, No. 16, Lower Grosyenor-street, 
Grosvenor-square, Mr. Ferrey in the chair. 

Mr. Hesketh stated that. he had only ventured in 
the first instance to ask the attendance of several 
gentlemen, chiefly in the profession, with whom he 
was personally acquainted, in-order to consult their 
views, and ask their advice before the proposition 
shonld be submitted to the:profession generally and 
the public. He then pointed out the particular adapta- 
tion of photography for obtaining correct and beau- 
tiful representations of architectural subjects, beyond 
perhaps.any other purpose to which that art had)been 
applied, and it appeared to him that the profession 
onghtito:endeavour) to make a. greater:use.of.it, and 








by co-operation ‘to lessen the cost of. photographs. | San Antonio, at Padua, with. seven 4 of 
‘Having mentioned. the. reasons: for considering ;that)| cornices./from./ Bologna, Padua, Verona, Poletoyand 


he: showed the means which.seemed to him, 
others, available for carrying out tbadibectenceget: 
through. the,members of the profession and other 
friends = would be shortly travelling. to various 
parts, and who might obtain negative photographs. 
of the buildings in some of whet ie would: 
visit ; through presents of negatives, which would’ 
doubtless be made to the association; perhaps, too, , 
the Honourable the East-India Company might be 
willing to assist them in India. He had communi- 
eated also with a scientific officer of the Royal Engi-. 
neers, who, with another officer.of the corps, was 
present, and would, perhaps, inform the meeting 
whether they might hope for assistance from them 
and from the Company’s Engineers in the different 
parts ofthe globe in which they were quartered. 


Sir Charles Barry expressed his cordial approval 
of what had been proposed, and urged that the Asso- 
ciation should be confined to architectural subjects 
exclusively. Hevalso. recommended that:the Associa- 
tion should afford to architects facilities for obtaining. 
photographs oftheir own works during their progress : 
or otherwise, as it was a most.usefal means of ob- 
taining an.intimate knowledge of the progress of 
works at a.distamee, He then.moved the following 
resolution, which was passed :-—~ 

“That an association, having ‘for its. objects ithe: 
curing onan nn io its amhene Dechearegtns at 
architectural works ofall countries, is eminently calou- 
lated to be of benefit to the architectural profession, by 
obtaining absolutely correct representations of! those 
works, and to the public, by diffusing a knowledge of the 
best examples of arehitecture, and thereby, promoting an 


increased interest and love of the art. 


The following gentlemen were requested to. act,as.a° 
provisional committee, to obtain members, and: to: 
draw up regulations for the mapagement of the asso- 
ciation, to be submitted to a general meeting::—Sir. 
C. Barry, Messrs. Ashpitel, Clifton, M. D. ‘Wyatt, 
Ferrey, J. H. Hakewall, S.. Wood, .C..H. Clarke,, 
Salvin, C. C. Nelson, H. B. Garling, P. C. Hardwick, 
G. Mair; Capt. Scott, R.E.; Capt. (Ross, R.E. 5. 
Messrs. Papworth, Boutell, and Hesketh, with power 
to add to their numbers. Finally it was.resolyed,-—~ 
That Mr. Hesketh be requested to act. as Honorary, 
Secretary pro tem. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 


Tue first’ part of the works: for the year 1866-7) 
has just been issued, comprising illustrations tosome 
of the articles in the letters A and Bof the “ Die- 
tionary of Architecture.” These, together withithe: 
previous plates, make thirty-five devoted to these 
letters. 

The snbjects are all of much interest: at the: presenti 
day. “Agricultural Buildings ” oceupy: the two. first 
plates, affording specimens of dairy farms erectedin 
Dorsetshire and Gloucestershire : these plans showalso 
the manure and-surface drainages, and have beem pre« 
sented by Mr. Henry Drake. Another» plan, come 
prising the Scotch system: as practised im Berwick» 
shire, is contribated by'Mr. John Starforth, ofc dim» 
burgh, whose plans, issued by the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, are already familiar to 
many of: our readers;, and lastly.#: steckifarm, as 
just completed in Kent, and contributed by Mr..A. 
Ashpitel. These, together with the plans issued last 
year of practical farmsteads erected in Lineolnshire by 
the late Mr. E. Willson, of Lincoln, make a cheiceselec: 
tion of modern examples for study. five interesting 
examples of interiors. and exteriors of “Apse,” from 
Como, Venice (2), Arezzo, and Sebaste, are placed with 
a series of seven plans, showing the manner of forming, 
this termination of a church,, as practised ftom. the 
uinth to the fifteenth centuries. “ Arcade” has far- 
nished two specimens from Assisi and Siena, , plai 
and ornamented ; and “ Balcony,” six examples. 
Venice, Vicenza, Florence, and Verona. “ Bel” is. 
illustrated by an exceedingly fine work, — that.in 
St. Peter’s at Rome: it is greatly to be regretted that 
this example was not made public at; an earlier period, 
as, notwithstanding the defects in its very 
ornamentation, it forms.a.striking contrast to. the 
paltry plainness of the“ Big Ben” of Westminster, 
whose “decoration ” is a disgrace to the. state.of. the 
Fine Arts..of the present.day, Sections,of the bells 
at ‘York.and Montreal are also given.“ Bench ends.” 
(tinted) opens-up.a subject in which much can yet be 
done by these who. are.not. addicted to conform,.to 
strict precedent. The examples are taken from 
Cologne (6), Piacenza, Palermo, Siena, and, from 
Great Tew amd St. Cross inEngland. “Brickwovk,” 
showing its ancient applicability either fon plain work, 
cut work, or use with terra cotta ornamentatian,.is, 
illustrated in two tinted. plates of examples -fram 
Siena, Verona, Milan (the Great. Hospital), . the 
minutely detailed Campanile (thirteenth. century).of 
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Venice. The introduction of the bands of brick in 
the otherwise stone cornice of Verona is especially 
deserving of attention: reference will be found made 
to it in Street’s “ Brick Architecture.” “ Buttress ” 
gives a worthy example from Nuremberg of a more 
than usual English character, with others from 
Bautzen, Cintra, Amiens, Troyes, and Brasted in 
Kent, which latter having a wide substructure allows 
for a small archway, and, its projection admitting of 
its being used as a porch, is suggestive. Two exam- 
ples of Italian character are given from Florence and 
Venice. 

The selection has been altogether judicious, and the 
members are greatly indebted to the liberality of 
those gentlemen who have thus so freely contributed 
their drawings for the use of the society. Besides 
those above mentioned, who are new friends, we see 
the names of Messrs. W. Lightly, F. P. Cockerell, G. 
Somers Clarke, H. R. Newton, W. Boutcher, and R. 
H. Shout, together with the more familiar names, as 
connected with the society, of Messrs. E. H. 
Martineau, Octavius Hansard, J. W. Walton, J. 
Lockyer, jun. T. H. Lewis, 8. S. Teulon, and C. 
Fowler, jun. Messrs. Hansard and Lewis have like- 
wise devoted much time to the collection and prepa- 
ration of the drawings. On page 212 will be found 
a list of some of the subjects in the letter C, which 
the committee are now preparing to illustrate. 

A few weeks since (p. 181), we adverted to the 
difference in the sale of books to architects and to 
engineers; and a strong example of the point we 
wished to advocate is given in the work in course 
of publication by the society. It is certainly a 
very striking instance of the fact, how little the pro- 
fession interests itself in works more. immediately 
bearing upon their pursuits, and how little it aids the 
class of works relating to it. As we have often urged 
before, there ought to be at least a thousand sub- 
scribers to this “ Dictionary,” instead of the present 
few hundreds: ‘this would then enable the committee 
to carry out with energy the arduous task imposed 
upon them. Even the addition of some seventy or 
eighty members would now produce a year’s issue 
without the necessity of a subseription. The profes- 
sion should come forward in earnest at once. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Worcester Cemetery.—The committee have had 
much trouble in arriving at a decision. After long 
discussion by the town-council, three designs were 
selected. The sealed envelopes accompanying the de- 
signs were then opened, and it was found that the 
architect of ‘“ Trefoil”” was Mr. R. Clarke, Shakspeare- 
street, Nottingham; of “Finis,” Mr. R. Wheeler, 
London ; and of “ Faith,” Mr. C. H. Cooke, London. 
The committee were duly instracted to carry out the 
plans, advertise for tenders, and report from time to 
time. 

Nantwich.—Designs have been received for erect- 
ing, at Nantwich, Cheshire, a new town-hall, corn- 
exchange, news aud. reading rooms, &c.; and those 
submitted by Mr. Cranston, architect, of Birmingham, 
have been selected, and are to be carried out. 








THE SERPENTINE iN: HYDE-PARK. 

From: time to time public. attention has been 
directed to this well-designed piece of ornamental 
water, which, in general effect, is scarcely surpassed 
by any other public decoration of the'metropolis. It 
is certait, however, that the Serpentine, beautiful as 
it looks, must be put in the list of painted sepulchres, 
if we may use such a term; and it is to be feared that, 
unless proper means are ‘taken, ‘the condition of 
things will become worse, and it will be necessary 
to get rid‘of the ornament for the sake of whole- 
someness. 

It must be evident to every one who has looked 
carefully, as well as frequently, at this favourite place 
of resort, that the supply of water is quite insufficient 
for the purpose of causing a proper current to clear 
away the impurities. Looking over the railings of 
the road which crosses the east end of the Serpentine 
towards the Knightsbridge barracks, instead of seeing 
the water continually streaming down the artificial 
ee la day cases out of ten the imitation rocks 
w oun —a stagnant green-looki nd at 
bottom—the vapetition Tata season mui tone half- 
eaten away by insects; and it is curious to remark 
how few birds are to be seen in this shady place : 
there are, however, rats, in somewhat strong force, 
often to be noticed. 

We would rather not enter into particulars as to the 
source and tributaries of this water, but would hint 
that it is not altogether so pure as it should be when 
it arrives at Kensington-gardens. 

In order to remedy a manifest and increasing evil, 
various plans have been suggested. Some suy let us 
have the bottom concreted, and the depth regulated ; 
and this isa good hint. Others say let us have the 








water drained off, and the site planted with trees and 
shrubs. But who that has seen the sun setting red'y 
behind the trees beyond the well-proportioned bridge, 
would for a moment recommend the planting of this 
place, if by any means it can be rendered wholesome ? 

It has also been suggested that salt water, for the 
supply of the Serpentine, should be brought from the 
sea at Brighton. This would be attended with enor- 
mous expense ; and it is doubtful if salt water brought 
in this way, in such quantities as would be possible, 
would benefit the bathers in proportion to the cost ; 
we could scarcely, in Hyde-park, by the mere pre- 
sence of a salt-water lake, manufacture the bracing 
atmospheré on which the beneficial effects of sea- 
bathing so much depend. 

Those who have seen the many thousands of per- 
sons who throng the Serpentine in the summer 
mornings and evenings, must feel how necessary it is 
that this piece of water should be kept in proper 
condition, We would, however, rather that this 
should be effected by means of a sufficient quantity of 
clean fresh water, natural in such a neigbourhood. 

Are there no small rivers at a moderate distance 
from the spot which, by the expenditure of a reason- 
able sum, could be made to flow into the parks, and, 
after doing duty there, be sent to add a mite to the 
volume of “ Father Thames?” for surely he will 
require some help before long. Our old and usefal, 
yet dirty, servant must be fed by water from the land, 
in order to enable him to throw back the regular 
attacks of the sea; otherwise he must continue, as he 
has for some time done, to get smaller and less 
vigorous at his extremities. 

This subject is well worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of all who feel an interest in the tasteful 
adornment of the metropolis, or who are anxious to 
provide a sufficient and proper bathing-place for 
large numbers of our pent-up mechanics and others. 








THE AREA IN FRONT OF ST. PAUL'S. 


Ir is with much regret that we notice that this space, 
which, in the crowd and throng of the city, may in a 
way be compared to water in the desert, is still closed 
against the public. The police, the tradesmen, and 
all who have business in this crowded thoroughfare, 
say that the opening of the gates of this inclosure was 
a very great advantage. This damage has been done, 
most probably, by a mischievous boy or other per- 
son, and it would be well that he should be brought 
to justice. Surely the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
should have used some meaus of doing so, and not 
closed a space and a pathway so useful to the public. 
It would be just as reasonable to shut up the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul’s altogether, in case a mischievous 
person should unfortunately perpetrate some small 
damage in the interior; or that the British Museum 
should be closed, because a madman in the absence of 
the attendants broke the Portland vase. A reward 
of 10s. has been offered for the apprehension of 
the offender. I have at times seen advertisements 
of 2/, reward offered for a missing gentleman, and 
have wondered at the cheap consideration in which he 
was held, and ¢he reward of 10s. offered for the ap- 
itty come of the person who has caused the public to 

debarred the use of a most convenient privilege is 
hard to be understood, and shows a feeling which is 
not altogether creditable. I trust that the dean and 
chapter will reconsider this matter—A WAYFARER. 








GAS. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the Great Central Gas 
Consumers’ Company was held last week at the 
London Tavern, Mr. Dakin in the chair, when the 
chairman read the report, and congratulated the meet- 
ing on the prosperous statement which it conveyed to 
them, Their rental for the year ending Christmas 
last amounted to 54,228/. 7s. 4d. being an increase of 
more than 5,800/. over the preceding year, and 
8,400, over the rental at Christmas, 1854. This 
increase raised the net profit to 16,8027. 13s. 4d. 
The balance brought forward was 15,2597. 19s.: by 
deducting the amount of the depreciation fund, as 
settled for four years ending the 31st December, 1856, 
from the gross profits of 15,250/. 19s. the sum of 
10,4597. 19s. would be left for paying the usual half- 
yearly dividend, after deducting all working expenses, 
interest on debentures, &c.; and out of that sum the 
directors recommended the payment of a dividend for 
the half-year at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum. 
This would absorb a sum of 6,919/. 13s. 7d. leaving 
a balance of 3,540/. 5s. 5d. to be carried over to the 
credit of the next half-year’s account. Dr. Letheby’s 
report, which formed a portion of the directors’ report, 
stated the quality of the gas to be 23 per cent. over 
the standard of illuminating power required by their 
Act: 242 experiments had been made during the 
year.——At the Thames Police Court on 24th ult. 
Mr. Alexander Angus Croll, the engineer of the Great 
Central Gas-works at Bow-common, appeared before 





ee 


Mr. Yardley, to answer a summons taken out 


Mr. Edward Falcher, inspector of nuisances and sani. 


tary inspector for the Poplar District Board of W 
which summons charged that several nuisances existe 
on the Gas Company’s prone. After a long diseys. 
sion, Mr. Yardley said it was admitted on all sides 
that the nuisance was of a threefold character ; ang 
it was agreed as he suggested, instead of makin an 
order at present, that the summons be adjourned for 
six weeks on the defendant undertaking to cover over 
the tanks and the blue billy-pits, and prevent the 
escape of any offensive efflavia ; also, that none but 
pure water should be used in cooling the i 
coke from the retorts, and that a longer time should 
be allowed to change the purification of the gas, 

Gas has just for the first time been introduced into 
a Cornish mine—Balleswidden. Mr. A. Wright 
C.E. who contracted to supply the gas, delivered 
lecture on Gas to a large number of miners and o 
assembled in the drying-house of the mine, and was 
listened to with great attention. 

A public dinner was held at the Crown Im, 
Staveley, on Wednesday week, to celebrate the open- 
ing of the gas-works in that place, erected by Mr. 
Marriott, of Staveley, under the direction of Mr.T.F, 
Cashin, of Sheffield, engineer. The company are 
extending their mains to the remotest part of the 
village, and at present they are charging 8s. per 1000 
for gas, but shortly they expect to reduce it. 

The existing Glasgow gas companies are paying 
dividends of 10 per cent. It is now proposed to 
establish a consumers’ company, to meet the discon- 
tent which the present high rates occasion, by limiting 
the dividend to 73 per cent. The company is to 
remain independent, but its charges are not an 
nounced, 








PRESERVATION OF LEAVES. 

IF your correspondent, “R. H. W.” will take a dish 
and place his leaves and flowers on edge, or in such a 
position that he can embed them in fine dry sand 
without disturbing their forms, and afterwards dry 
them in the oven, he will find this a ready means of 
attaining his object. The heat should not be so 
great as to burst the delicate vessels. I believe this 
preserves the colour better than any ordinary plan. 
The yellows generally stand well, however dried ; but 
whites, reds, and blues, have always an unpleasant 
tendency to dirty brown. Plants dried in this way 
are more or less crisp, and inconvenient to keep: 
my herbarium, of about 1,000 specimens, is made by 
placing a few sheets of newspaper over each plant, 
applying pressure, and changing the paper daily until 
dry. This is quite sufficient for giving the correct 
outline of the leaf; and a study of the Aadit of the 
plant in its wild state will enable the artist to adapt 
it to his purpose. Final. 








ELECTRO-MAGNETISM AS A WORKING 
POWER. 


Art the Institution of Civil Engineers, on April 21st, 
the paper read was “ On the Application of Hlectro- 
Magnetism as a Motive Power,” by Mr. Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. 

The author commenced by giving the progress of 
the investigations by which Oersted first proved the 
connection between electricity and magnetism, 
which led Sturgeon to construct the electro-magnet. 
The powers of this form of electric force, as deve- 
loped temporarily in soft iron, naturally induced the 
idea of employing it for the purpose of exerting 


mechanical motion—doing work. The principles of 


the electro-magnetic machines of Dal Negro, of Botts, 
of Jacobi, of Armstrong, of Page, and others, were 
next described: It was shown that all engines acting 
by a direct pull were inefficient, from the circum 
stance that the repeated blows received by the roa, 
so altered its character, that it eventually assumed 
the quality of steel, and had a tendency to retain & 
certain amount of permanent magnetism. This m- 
duced Jacobi, after a large expenditure of money, to 
abandon arrangements of this kind, and to emp 
such as would at once produce a rotatory motion. 
The engine, thus arranged, was stated to have been 
tried upon a tolerably large scale on the Neva, 

by it a boat containing ten or twelve people was Pro- 
pelled at the rate of three miles an hour. Pages 
engine, and that of Hjorth, which in 1851-52 excited 
much attention, were described as being in prince! 
an electro-magnetic piston drawn within, or Tepe? 
from, an electro-magnetic cylinder. By this motion, 
it was thought that a much greater length of stroke 
could be secured than by the revolving wheels oF 
discs. After having generally described the forms 
under which electro-magnetic engines had been com 
structed, the author proceeded to give, a8 the the 
of his experiments, confirmed by those of others, ! 
difficulties which still stood in the way of the mire 
tion of electricity as a motive power; and. 

voured to ioe the law, that all mechanical fore?, 
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—_— 
kind, whether horse or man power, steam 
ee eecaal power, involved a change of the 
forms of matter to produce that force ;—that to pro- 
doce motion it was essential to use matter, and that 
irtually, in all cases, it must be destroyed as a useful 
vent. Hence the commercial question of cost, he 
conceived, Was greatly in favour of steam, and adyerse 
to the use of electricity as a motive power. 
A discussion, which was commenced, was an- 
nounced to be continued at the next meeting. ; 

Mr. T. Allan, whose improvements in electric 
telegraphs have been recently mentioned, has lately 
oeeasioned considerable excitement in Paris by the 
exhibition, at the desire of the Emperor Napoleon, of 
his electro-magnetic engines, which, according to the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, are unquestionably the most 
suecessfal examples in existence of the application of 
clectro-magnetism as a motive power. 

The main feature of Mr. Allan’s invention consists 
in the application of electric currents so as to form 
greral electro-magnets in succession, by means of 
which several impulses shall be successively given in 
the same direction to a rod capable of being moved 
jongitadinally to any extent which may be required. 
At the commencement of a stroke the first of a set of 
keepers upon the rod is placed sufficiently near to the 
first set of maguets to enable them to exert an avail- 
able force upon it, and to move it through the space 
that separates them. Therefore, when a current of 
electricity is applied to this first set of magnets, they 
accordingly draw down the keeper to them, and move 
the rod longitudinally through the space just men- 
tioned. The next keeper ia, by this means, brought 
within the same distance from its magnets, and the 
current of electricity is at the same moment cut off 
from the former and applied to these, which there- 
upon draw their keeper to them, and move the rod 
through an additional space or distance equal to the 
fitst; and the other magnets and their keepers will 
respectively act in a similar manner in succession, 
and thus complete the stroke of the rod; after which 
the opposite rod will be operated upon similarly, the 
reciprocating motion thus obtained being converted 
into rotary motion by means of the connecting-rod 
aud crank in the ordinary manner. Mr. Allan has 
also arranged a rotary engine upon analogous prin- 
ciples, and a writer in the scientific periodical just 
named states that he has seen it produce very ex- 
cellent results. 








RECENT PATENTS FOR ARTIFICIAL 
STONE.* 


No. 2,267. FrepErick Ransome, Ipswich.— 
Improvements in the manufacture of artificial stone, 
and in rendering it and other building materials less 
liable to decay. Dated 27th September, 1856.— 
This invention is applicable, first, to those descrip- 
tons of artificial stone which are compounded with 
sand, clay, and other mineral or earthy substances, 
together with soluble silica or a soluble silicate, and 
the invention consists in adding to the composition of 
such artificial stone a substance which will fuse more 
readily than the sand, and will run into and fill the 
pores of the stone, and thus render it more dense than 
when compounded without such addition. The sub- 
tances which the patentee prefers to employ for this 
purpose are pumice-stone or a readily fusible glass. In 
Preparing the artificial stone he prefers to mix the 
ingredients in the following proportions, by measure— 
Silicious sand, 80 parts ; finely-powdered silica, 10 
parts, solution of silica, or silicious cement, 5 parts, 
sp. gr. 1°700; powdered pipeclay, 5 parts; pumice- 
stone prepared in a way described, 5 to 10 parts. 

en he employs a readily fusible glass in the mana- 
fucture of artificial stone, he prepares the glass by 

together in a reverberatory furnace or crucible 

the following materials—Silieate of soda, 100 parts, 
sp. gt. 1,400 parts; oxide of lead, 100 parts; and in 
Preparing artificial stone he substitutes for the 5 to 
10 parts of prepared pumice-stone, in the mixture 
before mentioned, 5 to 10 parts of the fusible glass, 
€ invention also consists in a method of rendering 
or natural stone, bricks, and other materials 

wed for building purposes, less liable todecay. For 
purpose the stone or other material is coated or 
saturated wholly or superficially with a solution of a 
wluble silicate, and has afterwards applied to it a 


: solution of chloride of calcium, by which an insoluble 


of lime is formed in the body of the stone or 
material. 
2,282. Grorce ToMLINsON BousFIELD, Sussex- 
» Loughborough-road,. Brixton, Surrey.—Manu- 
acture of artificial stone. A communication. Dated 
eptember, 1856.—This invention consists in a 
Composition of matter to be used as a substitute for 
ne and bricks for building and engineering pur- 
For this purpose the patentee takes of ordi- 
rail chalk from 80 to 85 parts, and of slaked lime 
m 15 to 20 parts, by measure. The ingredients 


* From the Engineer, 





are well pulverised and mixed together with sofficient 
water to give the proper consistency for moulding. 
The paste thus produced is then moulded with a 
proper degree of pressure, to cause the particles to 
adhere together into any form suitable to the purposes 
designed. After coming from the moulds the blocks 
or tiles are allowed to dry a few days in the open air, 
and are then ready for use. 








RECENT BUILDING PATENTS.* 


1339. J. Norris, Jun.—4n Improvement or 
Improvements in the Manufacture of the Cutting 
Tools employed in Nail-making Machines.—A com- 
munication. Dated June 5, 1856.—In forming such 
cutting tools, the patentee employs a mixture of one- 
half of the best sterling iron incorporated with one- 
half of malleable iron; or equal parts of white and 
gray iron producing a malleable iron. The cutting- 
tool being cast in either of these mixtures, and the 
ends and edges being chill cast, the cutter is dressed 
or faced on a lap. 


2056. Eugene ARMAND Roy, JoHN ARCHIBALD 
Hatt, and Wit11am THomas Binns, all of Camden- 
town, Middlesex.—Means of ensuring Draught in 
Smoke Flues or Chimneys. Dated 4th September, 
1856.—The patentees use a fan on the screw- propeller 
principle, to revolve in the flue or chimney, or in the 
pot or cowl, so as to propel the smoke and air. 


2063. RicHarp ARCHIBALD Brooman, Fileet- 
street.—Improvements in Buildings and Parts of 
Buildings —A communication. Dated 4th Sep- 
tember, 1856.—The object of this invention is to 
provide economical means of constructing roofs, roof- 
frames, and other buildings or parts of buildings in 
iron. The parts are made in pieces, and so that they 
may be easily set up, taken down, and carried from 
place to place. 

2083. Perer ArmanD LE Comte DE FoNTAINE- 
MOREAU, Rue de |’Echiquier, Paris.—Making <Arti- 
jicial Stone for Statues and ornamenting purposes.— 
A communication. Dated 6th September, 1856.— 
The inventor mixes argil with red ochre or iron ores, 
in the proportion of about one-fifth argil. This mix- 
ture is pulverised and sifted, and thrown into recipients 
prepared for the purpose. It is then sprinkled with 
acidulated water. The product of this operation re- 
sembles ordiuary plastic clay, and may be moulded 
and manipulated by pressure, or by any other known 
means. When required to produce ornaments like 
porcelain handles, the ordinary hand process is adopted, 
the joints being imperceptible after the baking. The 
material thus prepared and moulded to the required 
form is passed to the drying chamber, and thence to 
the kiln, where it is submitted to a temperature at 
least equal to that required for fire-bricks. At this 
degree of heat the product undergoes a certain amount 
of vitrification, which gives to ita polish and blueish 
colour, between that of iron and polished slate, and at 
the same time a hardness of texture which enables it 
to be advantageously substituted,—first, for granite 
and marble for pavements, chimney-pieces, table tops, 
statues, &c.; secondly, baked earths for retorts, 
boilers, and vessels of all kinds employed in chemical 
manufactures, the composition being in no degree 
altered by the acids. 

Gas.—M. Emile Kopp, of Paris, professor of chem- 
istry, has provisionally specified improvements in the 
manufacture of gas, which consist in new arrangements 
of furnaces and retorts in which gas is produced, 
either from coal or other organic substances, in such 
manner that the preparation of gas, instead of being 
intermittent, becomes continuous; the furnaces and 
retorts being constantly heated to the required 
temperature, and never being empty. By means of 
suitable mechanical arrangement, such, for instance, 
as an endless iron chain and a piston, coal or other 
fuel is gradually and continually introduced into the 
retorts, passes slowly through them, disengaging gas 
and being converted into coke, which coke or other 
residuum is continually discharged, hydraulic occlu- 
sion preventing apy undue escape of gas, which latter 
remains constantly of the same quality during the 
entire time of manufacturing. 

2077. Joun Juckes, Dame-street, Islington.— 
Stoves and Fire-places. Dated 6th September, 1856. 
—In carrying out this invention, that portion of a stove 
or fire-place in which the fuel is contained is arranged 
to turn on an axis at the back, and it has a grating 
or set of fire bars in front. The basket or fire-place 
may be made of various forms: it is, however, pre- 
ferred to be of a spherical form, with a door at the 
top and the bottom, which is composed of fire-bars or 
otherwise for the passage of air. When the fire 
requires fresh fuel it is put into the fire-place through 
the doorway, which for the time being is uppermost. 
The door is then to be closed, and the fire-place or 





* Gleaned from lists in the Mechanics’ Magazine, the 








Engineer, &c. 








stove is to be turned half way round on its axis at the 
back, by which the fresh coal will come below the 
well-ignited fuel of the fire. The peculiarity of this 
construction is, that the axis is only at the back, and 
the fore bars are in front.—Not proceeded with, 








ON THE APPLICATIONS OF BOTANY TO 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


AT a meeting of the Edinburgh Botanical Society, 
on the 9th instant, Mr. George Lawson exhibited a 
panel carved by Mr. B. Reeve, representing in its 
side ornaments Polypodium alpestre and Poystichum 
Lonchitis. In connection with this study from 
nature, he called attention to the inexhaustible source 
of novelty in design which the vegetable kingdom 
presents, and which he hoped would be made more 
fully available than hitherto, for although “ flowers 
have in all ages been used by the aspiring orna- 
mentist, and have ever been the basis on which the 
seience of ornament has stood,” much still remained to 
be done. Even in our own day novelties are occa- 
sionally introduced by enterprising designers ; still, 
how easy would it be to catalogue all the vegetable 
forms that have actually been referred to in design. 
Of the ninety-three thousand living plants (not to 
speak of dead species), how few have actually come 
into general use for this purpose! Dr. Lindley, and, 
more recently, Mr. Dresser have done much to eluci- 
date this very subject of the relations of botany to 
ornamental art, and with such aids, the wall of sepa- 
ration that has so long existed between. the botanist 
and the ornamentist will surely be speedily broken 
down. Mr. Lawson then referred to some of the 
authors who had been instrumental in drawing atten- 
tion to this subject, alluding particularly to Pugin’s 
* Floriated Ornament,” and to various writers in 
Builder, Art Journal, &. He proceeded—It is to 
be kept in view, when the artist is recommended to 
study nature under the light of science, that this does 
not xecessitate a naturalistic treatment of his subject. 
Attention to botany is even more essential to him 
who would create a design by the conventional treat- 
ment of natural forms, than it is to the naturalistic 
designer. It is what anatomy is to the painter of the 
human figure. It enables him to modify his leaves 
and flowers according to the requirements of his 
design, without overstepping the boundaries of truth, 
and originating a caricature, instead of adapting 
nature to his special purpose. It is a common error 
to suppose that the artist has merely to take natural 
forms as his starting-point, and give these a geome- 
trical disposition, modifying them according to his 
taste. Truth to nature is necessary in all decorations 
intended for an educated eye, and especially so in an 
age of science. And the beautiful laws of form, and 
of colour, of number, and of arrangements of parts, 
that prevail throughout the vegetable kingdom, are 
necessary to be known by the artist who has high 
aims. This knowledge loosens him from the tram- 
mels of a mere copyist, and gives him a wide range 
of conventional treatment, while his work assumes 
the character of an exposition of principles instead of 
a slavish copy of details. . 

It is a well-known fact that many of the finest 
carved works, in both ancient and modern buildings, 
are direct studies from nature ; and several modern 
writers have lately pointed out to designers, that it is 
to “ natural forms geometrically disposed ” that they 
must a// look for new inspirations. “ By repeated 
copying,” says Pugin, “‘ the spirit of the original work 
is hable to lost: so in decoration, the constant 
reproduction of old patterns, without reference to the 
natural type from which they were composed, leads 
to debased forms and spiritless outline, and in the end. 
toa mere caricature of a beautiful original. It is 
impossible to improve on the works of God; and the 
natural outlines of leaves and flowers must be more 
perfect and beautiful than any invention of man.” 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
THE REGULAR LINE OF BUILDINGS. 


At a meeting of the Board, held on Friday, the 
24th ult. a deputation from the Board of Works for 
the Westminster district attended, with reference to 
the building recently erected by Messrs. Broadwood 
and Sons, in the Horseferry-road, Westminster. The 
particulars of the case will be recollected by our 
readers. The Board of Works having refused to 
sanction the erection, the duty of ordering the demo- 
lition of the work was cast, by the very objectionable 
arrangement in the Act, upon the District Board of 
Westminster. That body, for their own protection, 
took the opinion of counsel, and the following is the 
substance of the opinion so taken. Mr. Bovill, Q.C. 
to whom the subject was referred, says ;— 


‘*T am of opinion that the regular line of buildings men- 
tioned in the 143rd section does not necessarily mean @ 
regular line of buildings from one end of the street to the 
other end. Many portions of a continuous street or high- 
way are commonly known and considered as separate 
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are distinguished by differept names, and often | was older than the building, as the walls had been 


opinion sufi 


streets, + Eon : 
situate in different parishes, atid ‘it is in m . 
ckent to bring a case within the section of the statute that 
uildings in any partof a continuous street or highway 
STaropuisr line of balldiags in the ordivery eccoptation 
Of the term. ‘The language of the 1480 scetion, which 
of the regular line of buildings in the street, and 
not of the street, seems to me rather to lead to that con- 
clusion, and I think the, meanivg is made. clearer by the 
interpretation clause.” 

He went on to develop the grounds upon which 
this opinion had been formed, which he said was one of 
some importance, not free from difficulty, and sug- 
gested that a decision should ‘be obtained in a special 
case to be submitted 'to a court of law. An opinion 
was also obtained from Mr. George Pownall, surveyor, 
which agreed with the views taken by Mr. Bovill. 

Mr. Mills (a member of the deputation) said they 
attended from the District Board to ask this Board to 
give'them facility for obtaining the fullest informa- 
tion upon this subject; not for the purpose of taking 
down the building, or tv give any farther opinion as 
to whether Messrs. Broadwood had complied with the 
Act of Parliament, but to put them in possession of 
all cases the Board might have om this subject. In 
calling upon the District Board to carry out the law 
as laid down by the Metropolitan Board, they really 
thought it was begioning at'the wrong end, and that 
the Central Board should have the power-of carrying 
out their own orders. 
~The chairman said they sat there to administer the 
law, and had no farther jurisdiction in the matter 
than the Act of Parliament conferred upon them. 
They“had no power to demolish the building in ques- 
tion, as that was a duty cast upon the District Board, 
and ‘could’ not now diseuss any alteration in the law. 
Any information that was possessed by the chief 
office would, of course, be at the service of the 
District Board. 





RESTORATION OF THE BASILICA, TREVES. 


Tux traveller who descends from the surrounding 
heights into the valley of the Moselle, is chiefly 
attraeted by two grand structures—the.Simeon’s Gate, 
which, according to Kugler, is a Merovingiaw struc- 
ture, whose huge stone bleeks have become blackened 
by the long lapse of time; while the Basiéica rears 
its bold but. slender briek:structure up into the air. 
There can be no doubt that this is a Roman building, 
andthe so-called Roman Baths, which.rise: at a short 
distance from the present. city walls, present the same 
building material, and the same style, and it becomes 
probable that the whole neighbourhood was once 
oceupied by a complexity of similar buildings. This 
Basilica has beeu considered hitherto to have been a 

ce of Constantine, a:theatre, ora hippodrome. It 
is Professor Steininger, the assiduous searcher of the 
antiquities of Treves, who has proved its real destina- 
tion, namely, that of a hasilica, and any. one who knows 
the description given by M. Wackernagel, of the 
Basilica of Pompeii, aud compares them both, will be 
assured of the correctness of that belief. The 
basilicas of the Romans served as courts.of justice, 
and as a meeting-place for merchants ; and when of 
late the modern accessories of the building: were re- 
moved, and the interiorof the fine building had become 
visible, this turned out to be still more evidently true. 
It is to be seen now, that of the original Roman 
structure, there only remains the semicircular tower 
called Helenen, or Heidenthurm, in which is the bold 
arch of 60 feet span, and the-western longitudinal build- 
ing, with the two rows of large arched windows, 
which are separated by strong ‘pillars, and a portion 
of the eastern wall, which may have been demolished 
on the building of the archiepiseopal palace. The 
whole building is constructed of flat: bricks, combined 
by layers of mortar, and forms a square of 180 feet 
long, and ‘88 feet wide, its height being 100 feet. On 
beth sides of the semicircular building, in which stood 
the seats for the judges, rise the two last pillars of 
the longitudinal walls, and form turrets for the stair- 
cases, which reach above the roof, which serves for a 
vault. The front, turned towards the present Parade- 
platz, in which isthe main entrance, has large niches 
instead of windows, iu which statnes:will now -be 
placed, and above the pediment the:Christian emblem 
will be raised. 

As the soil has-risen, through the lapse of centu- 
ries, 10 feet, a staircase leads on the west side down 
to. the portal. The. many fragments found in the 
rubbish show, that) the floor of the main building was 
paved with marble and granite plates, forming various 
designs. This floor. rested on small brick pillars, 
through which warming conduits passed. The floor 
of. the tribuval also must have been transected by 
heating conduits. The walls of the. circular build- 
ing, as well as.the niches therein, were nicely, painted 
or inlaid with many-coloured. pebbles, mosaic-like, 
which. forms.a very humiliating contrast. with .the | 
harn-like rooms now called Courts of Justice. When 
the soil arowad the Basiliea had been removed, of 


built into its mass. 
The remnants of this Basilica had been presented 
by the municipality to the King of Prussia, who 
| ordered its restoration as a Protestant place of wor- 
| ship. It was confided to the care of M. Schnitzler, 
| the architect, and M. Konig, the builder, and they have 
_made it such a structure as may hardly be matched 
| thisside the Alps. If we fancy the height and breadth 
| of the building, whese interior is-not divided by either 
| columns or pillars into several naves—its whole splen- 
dour and majesty become apparent. On each side four 
rows of windows admit the light, to show.us the 
ornamentation of the interior, which is quite in ac- 
cordance with the simple yet grand style of the build- 
ing. Strange also have been the fates of this mystical, 
long-neglected structure. When the Franks had made 
an end to the Roman domination on the Moselle, the 
Basilica of Treves was converted into a King’s Court 
(Kénigshof), in which resided the palatines of the 
monarch, the suzerains of the Church, and, in fine, 
the bishops themselves. In the beginning of the 
eleventh century it was converted into a fortress 
flanked by turrets and fosses, until it got lost amongst 
the indifference of succeeding ages. 





THE PAVING TILES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


Art the second Conversazione of the Somerset- 
shire Archeological Society, held at Taunton, 
some medieval tiles from St. James’s church- 
yard were exhibited, and the following remarks 
by Mr. C. E. Giles were read :— 


The clay manufactures of the Middle Ages 
have hitherto not been sufficiently investigated, 
and consequently are little understood: ancient 
examples should therefore be in all cases pre- 
served in their original positions if possible, 
but otherwise in pabhe Museums ; and the facts 
connected with them should be carefully re- 
corded. The tiles found in the churchyard of 
St. James, Taunton, are, I think, of interest, 
from the fact that the design or pattern on 
them is only superficial, or painted by hand, as 
in the case of china-ware. It has been supposed 
that the superficial colouring on clay was intro- 
duced into England through Italy from the 
East, in-the reign of Elizabeth ; but as tiles are 
said to occur of this kind, of earlier date, the 
supposition is perhaps doubtful. In this case 
the pattern on the tiles seems to be of a much 
earlier character of design than is usually found 
in Elizabeth’s reign. There are said to be tiles 
of this manufacture in the Mayor’s Chapel. at 
Bristol. An examination of the floors of our 
remote country churches in this district would, 
I think, throw some light on the subject. In 
the larger churches the floors have been “ beau- 
tified” in the eighteenth, and “restored” in 
the nineteenth centuries; so that for these 
historical interest at least has ceased. But I 
have some idea that many churches west of 
Taunton, including Tolland, still possess remains 
of their ancient floors, to the colours of which 
in late years, in some cases, has been added a 
rich natural green. It is, however, certain 
that tiles with superficial colouring did not 
form the staple manufacture of the Middle 
Ages. The common type was made in this 
manner: — A thin square of clay was par- 
tially dried in the sun, and then impressed by a 
stamp, having a design in relief. This produced a 
pattern in cavetto, into the hollows of which 
clay of another colour was afterwards inlaid. 
The permanence of the work was then secured 
by a thin metallic glaze, which also gave _rich- 
ness and tone to the whole. Sometimes the 
hollows were never filled at:all, and in other 
cases the pattern, instead of being in cavetto, 
was in relief. The first- was, however, the usual 
type of manufacture throughout Northern 
Europe. South of the Alps, incised stone or 
marble supplied the place of the.clay tile; and 
for the pattern-coloured glass or precious stones, 
that of the coloured clay. There are examples 
of this kind in Canterbury Cathedral, and else- 
where in Northern Europe. Sometimes, after 
the glaze of the surface has perished, the inlaid 
owe has fallen out. This seems to have 

ppened in the case of the tiles found at Messrs. 
Stuckey’s Bank. These seem to. be of rather 
rude manufacture, and were probably the four 
‘tiles, at. the corners. or. angles of a floor, the 
pattern of which was a , consisting of 


= 
fleur-de-lis in the centre. Probably the 
early fifteenth-centary workmanship, Tha 
margins prevent the patterns from 
symmetrically ; but.perhaps the general effect 
the floor was little worse on this acco 
colour, and not the pattern, being in such Cases 
the primary source of interest,.as in the Case of 
the ordinary Turkey carpet, in which no gy 
looks for a pattern; and while our Axmingtess 
Wilton, and Kidderminsters, the designs of 
which have been considered, rather than the 
harmony of their colours, are so distressing in 
their obtrusive roses and cornucopias—the jp. 
comprehensible and ottenopeabal in 
design of the old Turkey carpet seems never to 
weary, and the modern designs for tiled floors 
have very commonly proved failures, and almost 
in proportion to the symmetry and. continuity of 
their patterns. Still, in the case of the 
slinded to, the separation should. not. have been 
in the form of-pattern, which is unmeaning if 
not continued: the relief should have been 
sought in colour. The tiles are evidently of 
rudemanufacture. Tiles are now pro 
pressure on dry clay, the agent being: either 
steam or hydrostatic power, which is appl 
until cohesion results. The cuts in Pc 
are to keep the tiles from shrinking, and'to’hold 
them fast in the cement. 


Mr. Elliot, at the close, said, aecording to the 
Taunton Courier, it was doubtful, whether any 
tiles had been discovered in England, that preseat 
the features of the Norman style of decoration, the 
most ancient being.apparently of the thirteenth.cen- 
tury. Having briefly described the process of mam. 
facture most commonly employed, he observed that it 
appeared probable that the origin of decorative pave- 
ment was to be sought in the medizeval imitations of 
Roman pavements. In almost every instance where 
the ornamental tiles had been accidentally discovered, 
or dug up on the site of a castle or mansion, there 
had been reason to suppose a consecrated fabric had 
once existed. Among the earliest specimens of glazed 
tiles might be mentioned the pavenient discovered in 
the priory church at Castle Acre, Norfolk. They were 
ornamented with escutcheons of arms: they were 
coarsely executed: the cavities were left, and. not 
filled in with any clay. of. different colour. Sets of 
four, nine, sixteen, or a greater number of tiles, form- 
ing a complete design, had been sometimes: found ; 
but examples of general arrangement were very rare 
and imperfect. In.the ancient system a large pro- 
portion of plain tiles, black, white, or red, weredn- 
troduced, and served to divide the various-portions 
which composed the general design. In modem 
imitations, where that division of compartments bad 
been neglected, the effect had. been unsatisfactory, 
having the look of oil-cloth or carpeting. The fre- 
quent eccurrence of heraldic decoration rendered 
them valuable as an evidence or illustration.of the 
descent of property, as at Great Malvern, the bearing 
of the successive lords of the chase and manorswere 
exhibited, and finally the royal arms of England, the 
lordship having, by marriage, reverted to the crown. 
At Tawstock, Devon, were the tiles stamped accor 
ing to the ancient process, with ornaments evidently 
copied closely from ancient originals, and in high te 
lief—one of them. bearing a fleur-de-lis, the initials 
T. W. and date 1708. At St, Decumans, Somerset, 
there were similar tiles: with raised patterns. Bvie 
dences tended, in unison with the general character of 
decoration displayed in the tiles of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, to show that they were of English 
manufacture. In 1833, a furnace of brick was dis- 
covered on Priory farm, Great. Malvern, construct 
for the purpose of baking such tiles, and containing 
fragments similar to‘ those which exist in themeigl- 
bouring churches. A. similar furnace was di 
in 1837, in the parish of St. Mary Witton, nea 
Droitwich, formed like that at Malvern. y 
thongh they had not discovered a furnace at 
James’s, they had got as near to it as may ho: 
children say in their play, “you burn.” They 
got the tiles with the glaze running one into: 
other, with the evidences of cinder upon the surfaee 








Books Receidev. 
Examples of Building Construetion.. By Howat 


Laxton. London: 19, Arundel.street, ; 

Volume. for 1857. . 
Mr. Laxron’s work, to which - drew attention 8 
the:appearance of the first) part, has: now: 
form: of a volume-consisting of eighty: plates of large 
size. It is intended: by the aushorasan’ : 


for the professional mam andthe operative, and ‘6738 
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gout the several ‘branches of trade requi- | 


ae public and private edifices.” The details are 
from buildings by Messrs. W. Young, J. and 


JS. Gwilt, H. Laxton, G. T. Robinson, Scott and 


tae, Finden and Lewis, Brooks, V. Arnold, J. K. 


Gelling, Ashpitel and Whichcord, G. S. Clarke, 
horne, Grissel], J. Billing, Sir C. Barry, J. 
as, H. R. Abraham, and others. The volume 
contains doors, windows, shutters, balustrades, cor- 
pices, roofs, gates, seats, staircases, coloured brick- 
work, aud many other items, and will be found of 
test service, both in the architect’s office and 


the builder’s workshop. 


VARIORUM. 


Asset of very useful tables, by Mr. C. M. Willich, 
suary, has been published by Messrs. Longman and 
(o, the purposes of which will sufficiently appear 
from the title, which is as follows :—“ Interest. Com- 

ion Tables; for changing at. sight any amount 
of interest at 5 per cent. into the equivalent amount 
of interest at any other rate, varying from 23 to 10 

cent. Also, a Commutation Time-Table, for 
changing the number of days at 5 per cent. into the 
equivalent number of days corresponding to any other 
rate, varying from 23 to 10 per cent.” From the 
ammual-report of the directors of the Watt Institution 
and School of Arts, at Edinburgh, it appears that 
this school, which is one of the oldest in the country, 
having been established in 1821, is in a flourishing 
sate. The total number of students attending its 
qdasses in. mathematics, natural philosophy, French, 
drawing, modelling, chemistry, &c. in the course of 
the past year was 543, while the number of tickets 
sold was 825, a state of matters which the report 
gives as “highly satisfactory.” Except for French 
(155 tickets), the mathematical classes attracted the 
greatest amount of attendance (92 students, exclusive 
of full-course ticket-holders). For drawing, there 
were 47 special students. At the annual meeting, 
Professor Pillans gently protested against the exami- 
nation of candidates for Government ‘appointments on 
Buglish university routine prineiples. exclusively, as 
English:stadents had thus an advantage over others 
which:did not necessarily:imply superiority onthe 
patt.of the former, although it promoted their success 
under examination~——The Scientific American is a 
weekly illustrated paper which ought to be more 
extensively circulated ‘in this country than it seems as 
yet totbe. We observe inithe advertising columns of 
the.number for.28th March last, that a good field is 
tiid:to be open to builders, painters, oil and paint 
dealers, cabinetmakers, founders, blacksmiths, and 
thers, at Nininger, in Minnesota, as to which in- 
formation is. offered: by Mr. A. W. Macdonald, at thie 
Mhientific American Office, NewYork. In.the number 
dfithe Scientific American under notice, there are 
illattrations of a saw-mill’ in which the saws. are 
adjusted to the position of the log in course of cutting, 
instead of the:log to the saws. Another shows the 
construction of a machine for felling trees by hand- 
i: another, an improved diaphragm pump ; and 

ware other illustrations besides these. A corre- 
spondent announces the discovery df.a species of 
@outchenc:in:many:of the States. 











‘PMiscellanea. 


Wiens arrae Porrsmoura Dockyarp.— Sir 
Frautis Baring, MP: ‘has “paid a visit ‘to this port, 
aiil"teceived-a deputation from: the sailmakers and 

‘belonging ‘to the yard, complaining that 

‘were not pard wages on the same scale as the 
menéf other depattments. They felt it as a great 
Stievance, says ‘the: Hampshire Independent, that 
Wille -shipwrights were receiving ‘27s. a week and 


—_ 23s. they only got 21s: ‘Sir ‘Francis thought | 


course was to send a petition to’the Admi- 
, An order has sinee been received at the dock- 
it that the ropemakers aud-sailmakers should receive 

» Per'day'in addition to their present pay: 
Panvr on Porrnanp STONE. — My method is 
*~Get some lumps of well-burnt, fresh chalk, or 
Stey stone lime : break them smaller (about the size of 
walnuts) ): dissoive some pearlash in seap lees (or 
”)» Which can be‘had of: soapboilers :' boil it, 
rr 7 er bee Cover’ it over with an old 
t the like: ‘stirrmg it wp with<a stick, and 
When tlaked aud mixed, apply-it hat to the paint ofa 
~ Cousistence (a brash for this purpose ofthe 
‘part of what carpet-brooms are made of), broom 
tats, or the-husks of large'cocoa-nut. ‘As ‘a-caution, 
fover your face with-crape, and’ put’ on a pair of thick 
gloves. Let the wash remain fora day or 
t if you can, and.then-apply the: brash used before. 
*ny:part still adheres, apply the wash as at first : 
> ds, it it requires, wash it off with the clear water 

mixture, or common water.—T. GoonLireE. 


SrameED or Incisep\Srucco.— Mr..B. Ferrey 
(has patented a process by which common: rough 


| stacco may be indented with -sunk ornamental pat- 


| terns on the surface as the plastering proceeds, and 


G. Morgan, J. T. Knowles, Smith and:Thurs- | whilst the materials-are sufficiently: plastic to admit of 
W. Wyatt, Sir R. Smirke, J. Shaw, Gandy | the desired impressions or indents being made, We 
‘shall take an opportunity to say something more 


about it. 

InpDlM+ RUBBER Pump Vatves.—it seems to bea 
good idea to imitate, by means ofan elastic tissue like 
vulcanised:' rubber, the action of the valves in that 
living pumping apparatus, the heart and blood duets. 
This has to a considerable extent been effected by an 
ingenious Frenchman, M. Perreaux, who has patented 
| his'invention both in France and England, as well as 

elsewhere. This valve has two thin straight lips, 
which gradually thicken and spread out wedge- 
| wise into the form of the stump of a tube, so 
that when inserted and fixed, lips upwards, in the 
throat of the pump, the slightest pressure of the 
| water from below opens the lips apart, thus allowing 
| the water to pass, and again closing on the cessation 
' of the upward. pressure of water, so: as to retain what 
| has passed to the upper side of the valve whatever be 
the downward pressure, which only closes the lips 
the more firmly. There is thus, too, a clear throat, 
as'it’ were, for the water-flow, without anything to 
| retard its passage, or much chance of getting out of 
| order, as the ordinary pump valve is apt to do, even 
| from the least trifle wedging up the hinge of it, so as to 
| prevent its thorough closure. M. Perreaux, it appears, 
was awarded the silver medal for 1856, at the French 
Exposition d’ Agriculture, for his invention. 

THe Worcester Ratiway Literary INSTITUTE. 
—A public dinner to celebrate the establishment of 
this institution took.place last week at Worcester. It 
originated with Mr. A.C. Sherriff, the general manager 
of the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Com- 
pany. During Mr. Sherriff’s residence at York he had 
had occasion.to note the benefits derived by between 
500 and 600 men employed on the North-Eastern 
line from the establishment ofa “Railway Literary 
Institution.” In this sehoel, knowledge on various 
subjects particularly connected withthe railway. de- 
partments was imparted, at.a very small cost, to the 
men. Mr. Sherriff, on going to Worcester, regretted 
to find no similar institution existing on the local 
railway, and-suggested to the directors the desirability 
of such a society being instituted: The directors of 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway 
assisted Mr. Sherriff in his purpose, and his efforts 
have been attended with very answerable results. 
Although no appeal has yet been made to the public 
for pecuniary assistance, nearly 60/. have been raised, 
chiefly by the directors and ‘managers of the com- 
pany ; aud the dimer: referred to, and.the establish- 
ment of the institute, are the more immediate 
results. 

CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION AND THE “ SWEEP ” 
System.—The Midland Association at Derby for the 
Suppression of the Use of.Climbing Boys in. Sweeping 
Chimneys, claim our aid (which we willingly: give) in 
calling public attention to the necessity of architects 
and others constructing chimneys in such’a way that 
there may no longer be' the slightest pretext for em- 
ploying poor lads;to ascend . chimneys for. cleaning. 
‘The misebief ef badly-construeted flues is gveatly 
exaggerated by.a prejudiced public and by interested 
sweeps; but. the mere calling of attention to the 
subject may do much: to check.an imcrease of the 
evil, for it is. tovbe feared . builders. and. others, in. the 
provinees.at least, think little of suffering humanity, 
as embodied. in the climbing boys of this country. 
There is a law on.thessubject (section 6 of 3.& 4 Vict. 
cap. 85), but this is often evaded, because it is no 
.one’s business to look after the builders of new 
‘houses, &e. Absurd chimney-pots are often an 
obstacle, in using the sweepimg‘machine, tending 
to perpetuate the use of boys. 

THe PopsaR. Assistant .SURVEYORSHIP.—“ A 
Candidate” complains: indignantly, that, ia the midst 
of forty applicaats for this sitaation who filled the 
room aad the passage appropriated.to them while 
awaiting the: deliberations of the District Board of 
Works, .who had: advertised in our columns .for.an 
assistant surveyor, a-stripling drove up, with his 
uncle, an ‘influential member of the’ board, and:was 
ushered into. a-speeial apartment, whence, after amere 
show of examination of some few:of those applicants 
who did not.go away on seeing how the election was 
plainly. destined to be decided, Mr. Stripling came 
forth, and. was forthwith appointed to the vacant 
office, as was fully amticipated by all the more expe- 
riesced and less sanguime of those candidates who 
had: no influential uncles on the beard. Qur.corre- 
spondent .asks, what was:the use of advertis- 
ing at.all in such.a.ease? In our opinion, if the 
case be fairly stated, .it was not only useless, but a 
eruel y; 80 to excite the hopes and fears .of 
nearly: halfa huwdred, no doubt meritorious;.profes- 
sional men in such a way. 


| 





THE Lave JoHN Brirron aND THE WiarsHIRE 
ARCHAOLOWICAL SocieTy.—The following-letter' has 
been addressed by the Hon. Secretaries to each mem- 
ber of the Wiltshire Archeeological and. Natural. His- 
tory Society :—“ Sir,—Some of the:members of the 
Wiltshire-Archeeological Society.are desirous of -ex- 
pressing their respect for the memory of their late 
Vice-president, and honorary member, John Britton. 
For this purpose, and at. the same time in acknew- 
ledgment of his zealous and long-continued labours: in 
illustration of the general antiquities of England, and 
more particularly of those of the county of Wilts,,it 
has been suggested that some memorial be erected in 
the church of his native parish, Kington St. Michael, 
which is now to be restored. Mr. Britton had been 
for’ the latter years of his life in receipt of a small 
annual pension fromthecrown. With his decease this 
expired, and his pecuniary circumstances having been 
found to be limited, it is farther proposed that a sub- 
scription be raised to purchase an annuity for his 
widow. These-suggestions are respectfully: submitted 
to your approval, and contributions towards both,or 
either of them,,to be distinguished as donavions to the 
‘Britton Memorial,’ or ‘Mrs. Britton’s Annuity 
Fund,’ will be thankfully received at the bank of 
Messrs. Loeke and Co. Devizes.” We understand 
that the Marquis of Lausdowne, Mr. S. Estcourt, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, and Mr. Poulett Scrope, have each 
subscribed ten guineas towards the accomplishment 
of the objects proposed. 

Pavinc THOROUGHFARES aT BIRMINGHAM. 
A plan for paving second-rate thoroughfares. ini this 
towo has been submitted to the local Public’ Works 
Committee. The system, though new: to Birmingham, 
has been for some time past in operation in Nerth 
Staffordshire and other towns in the midland counties, 
and it. consists in a diagonal arrangement of vitrified 
bricks, the chief advantages.of which are represented 
to be great durability and:solidity, aswell as economy 
of cost compared with that of pebble and Rowley-rag 
pavements. ‘The expense of the new pavement, includ- 
ing-the’laying, it’ is:said, would not exceed 1s.:6d) per 
superficial yard, or one half of the pebble paving. 

Institution oF Scorrish ENGINEERS; —A 
pumerously attended me®@ing of engiucers, i 
over by Mr..Rebson, lately.assembled in. the: Philese- 
phical Society’s Hall, Andersonian Institution, Glasgow, 
to receive and consider the report of a committee 
appointed. relative ‘to the:establishment of an Instity- 
tion of Engineers. A series of rules were discussed 
and agreed to, and it was decided that the society 
should be styled the “Institution .of Engineers .m 
Scotland.” ‘The former committee consisted of Pro- 
fessor Rankine, Messrs. Walter Neilson, James.R. 
Napier, and William Ramsay. The committee was 
re-appointed, Messrs. Robson, D. More, Alexander, 
Rowan, Downie, and M‘Onie, having been added toit. 

On Disrnrectants at Society or Arts.—On 
the 22nd April, the paper read at the Seciety of Arts, « 
Adelphi, was “On Disin‘ectants,” by Dr. R.. Angas 
Smith, of Manchester. The author began by gi 
some account of the precautions wr in reference : 
this subject in“ ancient ‘times. Having expressed i 
as*his cnien that much ‘of ‘the kitowledge possessdd 
hy the sncients ‘on these subjects has’ been‘ lost,“Dr. 
Smith: proceeded ‘to discuss some of the vatidns 
changes which" take ‘place in ‘bodies, particularly: fer- 
mentation’ and tion, and, after touching ‘apan 
many substances which had been used’ as disinfectants, 
he gave the results of-some experiments made ty ‘Mfr. 
M'‘Dougal and ‘himself in reference to this’ stbjett. 
They found that of all bases magnesia was the’ best-to 
use ‘for’ the disinfection: of manures, a8 the otly; one 
‘which gave an insdlable ammoniacal salt, and ‘ppe- 
served the ammonia -at ‘the ‘same‘time, whitst'it was 
an agent also employed regulatly by nature’ in: the 


economy of vi tion ;—that of ‘all acids sulphates 
acid ‘was' the’ best, and its power was‘at least "to 
chlorine, but it had not the quality which chidtine 


possesses; of decomposing ammonia; whilst,:when it 
had done: its*work, it was cither. converted |inteca 
harmless’ solid, :as' sulphur, or; by combining with qn 
alkali. in: the soil, became a sulphite, another agent 
used by nature. They combined the base/.and)ttlie 
acid, and found» that by this means disinfection was 
nearly completed’by the use of only.a-small portion 
of material. They had tried the carbolie.acid from 
coal tar, a chomelegue of creosote, bat hadi not been 
able to:prodace .good results by italona When the 
sulphite acted there was still a small.remaioimg smell, 
which the carbolic acid removed: they, therefore, 
added to the salphite about 5.per.cent. of carbolic 
acid, aud so prodaced their disinfeeting, powder. Dr. 
Smith themgave some account of ‘the successful use 
of this powder, ,particularly in the town:of Leek, 
which had:recently been attacked .by an -epidemic, 
and when the disinfectant was applied to’ the; principal 
sewers and:cesspools, the disease \was found graduall 
to abate. A discussion ensued, in-whieh Mr. P. 





Holland, Dr. Milrey, Messrs. a. Campbell, Robert 
Rawlinson, and the chairmam.toeok part. 
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AcTION ON AN Account For BUILDING A CHURCH. 
—The case of Messrs. Pearson, builders, against the 
Rev. Wm. Coke, was heard at the last sitting of the 
Ross County Court. It was brought for settlement 
of an account for building the new church at Brel- 
stone-green, Marstow. For the plaintiffs, it was 
alleged that in July, 1854, Messrs. Pearson prepared 
drawings for the said church, and delivered a tender 
for the erection of the same. Mr. Nicholson, of 
Hereford, architect, afterwards prepared a specifica- 
tion, and Messrs. Pearson contracted to do the build- 
ing for 5257. making an allowance of 40/. in that 
amount for old materials, but Mr. Coke pleaded the 
40/. as a set-off against the amount of the contract. 
The sum of 5197. 10s. 10d. was paid on account of 
the original estimate, and extra work done. After 
some evidence and discussion, the judge said it ap- 
peared to him that Messrs. Pearson were entitled to 
525/. plus the old materials, and if the matter was 
misunderstood by Mr. Coke, that was no reason why 
Messrs. Pearson should suffer. From the terms of 
the contract, Messrs. Pearson were entitled to a clear 
5257. in money. Mr. Coke raised an objection, but 
the judge said he was bound by the mistake of his 
architect, if it was a mistake. The specifications 
included the old materials. He had no doubt what- 
ever that Mr. Coke was under the impression that the 
407. were to be allowed off the 525/. Judgment 
withheld, 

DovetaiLED Masonry. — Provisional protection 
has been secured by M. Gustav Julius Giinther, for a 
method of strengthening the construction of masonry 
by cutting building stones iuto such shapes as shall 

.cramp together in various ways, so as to imitate 
& piece of solid rock in mass, even independently of 
cement or mortar. The principle is not new, and, 
indeed, M. Giinther, to some extent, admits this, but 
we rather think it has been patented already: at all 
events, we remember noticing the model of a bridge 
constructed on a somewhat similar principle, which 
was exhibited (as a subject of a patent, if we mistake 
not) at the Great Exhibition of 1851. The same 
principle, it is obvious, is applicable to brick con- 
struction, to which allusion is also made in the pro- 
spectus addressed to capifilists by M. Giinther, and 
has been adopted in more than one instance. 


ScuLprurEeD Stone MONUMENTS IN SCOTLAND.— 
At a recent meeting of the Society of Scottish Anti- 
quaries, held in Edinburgh, a paper containing de- 
scriptive notices of the localities of certain sculptured 
stone monuments in Forfarshire, namely, Benvie and 
Invergowrie, Mains and Strathmartin, Moniefieth, 
Cross of Camus and Arbirlot, was read by Mr. A. 
Jervise. 

THe SHEFFIELD CRIMEAN MonuMENT. — The 
committee have made such progress in this movement, 
that it has been resolved to advertise for designs for 
the monument, the cost of which shall not exceed 
1,200/. It is intended that the designs sent in shall 
be opened to the inspection of the public, previous to 
selection. 


Works anp Pustiic Buitpincs.—The Commis- 
sioners of Works and Public Buildings expeuded in 
the Sige ended 3lst March, 1856, 183,934/. for 
Royal palaces and public buildings; 81,377/. for 
Royal parks and pleasure-gardens ; 124,945/. for the 
New Houses of Parliament ; 13,158/. for the General 
Repository of Public Records; 5,554/. for Holyhead 
Harbour, &c. ; 21,8077. for the salaries and expenses 
of the Office of Works, &c. ; 64,962/. for the British 
Museum buildings; 21,4072. for Battersea-park ; 
19,658/. for Chelsea-bridge ; 22,962V. for the Chelsea 
embankment and public roadway ; 5,952/. for the 
Downing-street improvements, new public offices, &c. ; 
11,0002. for Buckingham House, in Pall-mall; 
8,7262. for Windsor improvements; 200/. for the 
Nelson monument. The total sum expended was 
604,707. 

A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE.—What can be said to 
explain the following tenders for the plumber’s and 
ead work, to be done to twelve houses, Lea- 
RTE 4 for Mr. Cluff? Mr. E. Williams, acchi- 


J. Tuncliffe............... £655 0 0 
i RS 456 0 0 
BO 255 i ES 455 0 0 
Johnson and Rowland 432 0 0 
W. J. Thorpe............ 899 10 0 
B, Bowe. 2502:560.068; 897 0 0 
J. Gurridge.............. 392 8 0 
J. E. Waldon............ 360 0 0 
8. Toone... 62.0.0 850 0 0 
R. Wiltshire ............ 347 0 0 
Re Dalle. 25066566552 337 0 0 
S. Eaton (accepted) 330 0 0 
G. Wollaston ............ 820 0 0 
C. and W. Brooks ...... 805 8 0 
We; mewnes fe 296 0 0 
ST Maines 283 0 0 
Shaw and Wood......... 0 0 





——. 
MONUMENT TO THE LATE MR. Arttwoop a 
BrrMIncHaM.—It is intended to erect a mong; 
in Birmingham to the late Mr. Attwood (of Currey 
celebrity, if we mistake not), and a sum of Xf 
has already been promised to that end, y, 
Hollins, of Birmingham, and Mr. Thomas, of Londo, 


MontrosE Warerworks.— These works are 
nearly in a workable state. The contractors have 
made good progress with the works at Kinnaber, and 
the reservoir at Sunnyside. The well at Kinnaber is 
22 feet deep and 25 feet in diameter. The buildings 
for the water-wheel and pumping machinery are 
finished ; the wheel is 12} feet in breadth, and 16 feet | Were to be invited to furnish designs or models he 
in diameter, working power, 20 horses. The water the monument, to be erected on a site not m 
will be forced in a continuous stream into the reser- | determined upon, the cost not to exceed the sum 
voir, which latter is being built with stone re and | of 8007. 
brick bottom, and will be 12 feet deep, and contain i 
above 30,000 gallons. It is so situated as to enable | PP rich ong Pi W. Hartge has Ge 


the water to rise to the highest floor of the most . : 
elevated buildings in the town. The pipes to the) ps emai pba ne aang & year, at a salary 


town, which are laid, are nearly 3 miles, or about 
CanaDIAN Rartways: STONE AND Wooppy 


15,000 feet, in length. They are connected with the f NE 
old pipes and the reservoir at Lochside, which also Bripcrs.—Another accident, similar to the on 
they can supply. | which recently occurred on the Great Western, at the 

Dunpre New Harsour Worxs.—The contract | Desjardin’s Canal, in Hamilton, though not accom. 
for these works has been Jet to Messrs. Carstairs, panied by its appalling result, took place lately, at, 
Mitchell, and Co. of Kirkcaldy, for 36,1337. Mr. Place over the Muddy Fork, between New Albay 
Ower the harbour engineer’s estimate was 39,9987. | and Salem, Indiana. Two passenger-cars were pre. 
Of seven offers lodged by different contractors, two  cipitated 15 feet into the water, by which one pers 
were above that amount and five below. Three of | Was killed and two others were severely injured. The 
the tenders were within 500/. of each other. The | Great Western will be compelled to substitute stone 
lowest was that accepted. Mr. Carstairs, of Kirk- | and iron tubular bridges for the present wooden one, 
caldy, was the builder of the railway station and | Said to be 236 in number. The Burlington suspen. 
viaduct at Newcastle, and Mr. Mitchell, of Montrose, | sion-bridge seems to be insecure. The Hamilton 
is also a railway contractor. One of the other six | Banner asks, “ Who is responsible for the safety of 
tenders was only a small sum above that accepted. | the suspension-bridges in the Burlington Heights 
The work estimated for includes the carrying of the | over the Desjardin’s Canal? Is it true that it has 
main common sewer (which discharges itself into the been condemned as insecure by an engineer?” 
present tidal harbour) out to the river at the south- | On the Grand Trunk, the bridges are all of stone and 
east point of the river wall; underfooting the quay | iron girders. The directors have given directions for 
walls of the present tidal harbour; the new quay | thorough and complete inspection of bridges; and 
walls ; scouring tunnels ; masonry of the 60 feet wide | Messrs. Shankey, Keeper, and Starke, the company’s 
new entrance lock ; and filling up between the new | engineers, are engaged in that duty. 
walls, forming quays, with the earth taken from the 
new dock. The present east tidal harbour will thus 
be converted into a wet dock, as authorised by the 
new Harbour Act, and sanctioned by the Admiralty : 
the iron gates will be a separate contract. The com- 
pletion of the north wall of Victoria Dock, with its 
lock, during the progress of the works now contracted 
for, would give an immense addition to the dock 
accommodation of the port. The contractors will 
commence their operations during the summer. 

THe Water Cotour Socreties.—Both societies 
are now open, and the collections are very satisfac- 
tory : we are forced, however, to postpone our notice 


of some of the more important works. a ‘in some cases been mistaken for those of our manu- 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The dinner of the | octave end thereby prejudicing our interest. We 
menibers of the Association and their friends will take | uenehenis feskit: fucembent en es to cee 


place on Tuesday evening next, at 7 P.M., at the Albion, | our first introduction of Revolving Iron Shutters, in 
Great Russell-street, Covent-garden. | 1886, we have fixed many thousands in all parts of 
Report on Crosets.—The Sunderland Sewerage | the United Kingdom, and also exported great num 
Committee have reported to their town council, | bers without a single failure, whilst, on the other 
on “Answers from various towns respecting water- | hand, we have been frequently called upon to adjust 
closets.” The report states in the outset, that | ong put into working order, and in several instances 
the committee had caused extensive inqniries to be | +4 remove altogether, the "revolving shutters of our 
made through their surveyor, among the fully drained | competitors, both of iron and wood, though but» 
boroughs and cities of the empire, relative to the | comparatively very short time in use pe fix ourown 
influence of such closets; and it is remarked in con-' 5, their place ‘ 
clusion, that the information, liberally furnished, | eaias . ~—_, 
“whilst it shows that in a few and exceptional cases | Br reo s lish Srp a : ne pete ‘als "bt we 
the inconveniences connected with water-closets, of | confidently a i ouarer te ee parties we 


which so much has been said, have arisen, conclu- | ‘ Z 2 
sively proves that they have been, when arising from “have ever supplied, amongst which will be found the 


: . large establish- 

the ignorance of those employing them, very tem- | Royal Exchange, most of the bankers, large esta 
: : _| ments, and public buildings in London and provincial 

porary, and in many cases, that of Uxbridge for ex deen. dsam iadiauen tke caease uence 


ample, so partial as to have hardly existed at all. The | : aia 
only cases in which they have been extensive or per- | and Edgar, in Regent-street and Piccadilly, were th 


| * ber 
: sah first to adopt them to a large extent ; a great num! 
sarcasm _— eatin ag speniie «ad were fixed by us for them eighteen per ago, which 
: : eney, 
Norrorx anp Norwicn Arcumorocicat So-|o. yn  aragpedheintrin Posangdonpesie 


rs i h t a ve 
CIETY.—The annual meeting of this society was held | fh psy a beg. distinctly ome that 


at the Guildhall, Norwich, on Wednesday in last| oyery real improvement in revolving iron shutters 
week, the Rev. J. Bulwer in the chain, when the | Ss ne ei or has an ours by par- 
annual report was read, congratulating the members| chase for the purpose of being incorporated with 
on the flourishing state of the society. The report practical sug estions of nearly twenty years’ most exte- 
was adopted, and other official business transacted. | 5:1, acelin aided by the command of 

The secretary then read a paper from Dr. Husenbeth | 544 appropriate machinery. Of this nature js our 
respecting mural paintings, especially those discovered | paw Patent Interlocking Curvilinear Shatter, wh 
in the church at Limpenhoe, Norfolk, in 1852. The|;:, .uited for all purposes, particularly for mansiout 
chairman was rather surprised at the statement in the | .44 private houses being lighter, stronger, 
paper, that these paintings were done by itinerant cheaper than any other, and is effectually 
decorators. He thought that was scarcely possible, | fon rust by a patented process. 

for though the majority of them were rude, many of In conclusion, we beg to observe, that availing ou 
them were exceedingly well done, and showed high Ives of the. Wiad den ;: pePonens setts atronage 80 
attainments in art. Mr. Fitch said he had received a | S@V¢S Of te et riaype . ditions and iD 
communication from Mr. D. Gurney and Mr. Petti- afforded te , Fae je Ba ta siae oh and machinery; 
grew, stating that the Archeological Association of | Provements to our d ices in all cases to 
England would hold a meeting here in August, under win nae yer ” sl pik gi the same time mail 
the presidency of Lord Albemarle. He (Mr. Fitch) — oi pac pling rior character of our ¥ 
was sure that he expressed the sentiments of the er sep — th which we my 
members when he said that they would give the asso- ail yg 3 a despatch. 


ciation the same hearty welcome as had been given to ‘ 
the Archeological Institute, when that body visited We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
Bunnetr and Co, 














[ADVERTISEMENT. | 


TO THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION, 
BUILDERS, PROPRIETORS OF HOUSE 
PROPERTY, &c. 


GENTLEMEN,—It has come to our knowledge that, 
in several instances, persons have been deterred from 
using iron shutters through fear of being subjected 
to the trouble, annoyance, and expense that have been 
experienced by those who have been induced to adopt 
the revolving shutters of other makers, which have 





Mr. Harrod, was then passed, and the meeting 











Norfolk. A vote of thanks to the retiring secretary, 
separated. Deptford ; Queen-street, City ; and Glasgow: 
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THE BOILDER. 




















8 RESIDENT CLERK.of WORKS, Head | 
Carpenter or Foreman, or Working Forem to take ch; 
ofad ob. a perso xuiippuantionty understands the several bra mobos 
of building, hot and cold water, gas, &c. &. Has been in the 
above capacity in a lag e establishment 4 many The Mohest Ls 

'e - 


‘wages not so much t as. 
enees given.— Direct. te A: on. K reamery sone eee, Ww. 


TO CARPENTERS AND OTHERS. | 
YOUNG. MAN, 22, -wishes to 
APPRENTIOE himesif for two years. ‘The first six 
months gratis, the next at 10s. per week, and at the end of twelve 
months as may be decided on, and to find his‘own. tocls.—Direct 
T.8. 27, Stanley s -street, Paddington. 


T° CARPENTERS. AND BOILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 23, having served 


six years at the above ‘ttade. wisheofer an E a ae 














as CONSTANT HAND, at 22:. per week. — Address, W. A. O: 
of“ The Builder.” 
_ TO ARCHITECTS. 
N. experienced practical CLERK of 


WORKS, is open fora RBE- 27, omenalail — Address 
A; B, 48, Alma-street, Sew North-road, N. 


REEHOLD GROUND RENT,.:CIDY of 


LON DON.—the Soman « of Se Sewers of the City of 
Londen — meet ea he said:Cityon TUESDAY, 
bh JU 1857, Receive TENDERS for P ROHASING a 
PRERHOLD @ROUND RENT of 50l; a year~for-a~ term of 
seventy-Dine vears from 24th JUNE, 1853 5 sat 7a the Reversion of 
a House, Warehouse, and Premises. situate. on. he ‘east side of 
Philportone. in the ‘said City.—Primted particulars -and coudi- 
tiops cfctlomay'be be obtained — lication: at the Sewers Office, 
Guildhall, JOSEPH DAW. Prineipal Clerk. 
Sewers Office, GuildhalJ, March 12, 1857. 


REEHOLD GROUND, Tower-street. — 


The Commissioners ~ vee of the City of London, hereby 
give Notice that they eet inthe ——_ of the said City, 
on TUESDAY, the 26th 7 ma f MAY next, . to receive PRUPO- 
SALS for the PURCHASE EE poo hg PLOT cf FREEHOLD 
GROUND. situate in Tower-street, near Mark-lane. Further 
particulars. and forms of proposal may be had on application to 
this (/ffice, where.a plan of the me may also be seen. Persons 
making. pr als for the-said land. must attend on the above- 
mentioned day, and the party whose offer is.aecepted, will be 
required to pay a deposit of 20 per cent. of the purehase-money. 
and sign an agreement for payment of the remainder on the com- 
pletion of the sale. EPH DAW, Principal Cierk. 

Sewers « flice, Guildhall, April sath, 1857. 








DRAUGHTSMAN, who has been ten 


years in the profession ané has-had great experience in 

reparing designs, detail and working drawings, is: open to. an 
ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate.—Address, F. H. 1, Bruns- 
wick-place, Brom™ton. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N ASSISTANT, perfectly accustomed to 
‘ the routine of the offices of both, and capable of carrying 
out effectively the ideas of his employer, being a quick and good 
tsman, colourist, and desiguer. in medimval and classic 





dra: 

jo ney ‘desires an ENGAGEMENT. Reference first-class, 
Terms usva)l. Address, free, to ALPHA, 33, Upper: Seymour- 
street, Euston-square, N.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


CLEAR DRAUGHTSMAN, well 
acquainted with details, construction. specifications, and 
duties, seecksan ENGAGEMENT at 35s. per week. Land- 
surveying, oun tive, &o,—Address, F. F. at 8. Humphrey’s, 
Stationer, Middle-row, Knightsbridge. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, of several years’ 


ractice, and pomseasio good knowledge of ARCHI- 
TECTURE, aH desirous of yo ENGA MENT in either of the 
fessions. The highest t 


estimonials can be given. — Apply, 
. C. E. Post-office. eg ‘ 


) COUNTRY. ARCHITECTS. 
AN ARCHITECT, who-has been practising 
on his own account in *London,. wishes to JOIN a Country 
Architect, either in the capacity of Partner, or to be engaged as 
ah Assistant, ponent. Nhadlew tion, with a + onli 


of ultimately sueceed a share, in the practice —Address, 
B. A. Office oe “The B 


der? 
TO LANDSCAPE GARDNERS, 

A GARDENER, who has had good practice 
in Javing out grounds from plans, is desirous of a 
FORKEMAN’S PLAOBR, to l»y out a cemetery, or geometrical 
flower gardens.— Direct, x. B. at Mr. Kay's, East Acton, Mid- 

diesex. 
PPRENTICE IN-DOORS. — WANTED 
sto APPRENTICE, in-doors, a respectable and we'l-educated 
youth (age 15), to some trade or business: mechanical preferred. 


A moderate premium will be given. — Address, M. at Mr. 
Hopkins’s, Tobacconist, New-road, Gravesend, Kent. 




















RTESIAN WELLS, BORING for 


WATER, SINKING: SHAPPS, ‘&o.—The nobility, gentry, 


BuLLvInG GROUND.—TO BE LET, in 


that deli wow sa rapidly y= chao neighbourhood, 
Warwick Town, Reigate,.and close to the Reigate Junc- 
tion Station. BUILDING LAND, suitable ye six-roomed cot- 
tages, for which there is an immense demand. Money advanced 
if required.—For particulars. inquire of J. PuNNEN, 43, Trafal- 
gar-street, Walworth-road, London ; or .Mr. KEES, Biatate Agent, 
Ked-hiil, Reigate, foie 


REEHOLD LAND FOR SALE, Twick- 


enbam. Bromlev, and Mitcham.—Five acres at Twickenham, 
near the new church; twoandaha'f acres at Bromley, with the 
buildings thereon ; twoacres:at Mitcham, near the-church, with 
five houses and barn thereon, the whole commanding a frontage 
of 4,000 feet, eligible for butiding Saipeme ae particulars, 
apply to G. M. 15, Brompton-crescent, Brompton. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND. — FOR 

SALE, Ten Acres, with 4,400 feet of frontage to good roads, 

close to a station, four miles from the City ; price £600 pies, 

about Twelve Acres, with 2,000 feet of frontage t toa good road, by 

260 feet deep, near a station eleven miles from London-bridge, 

P’ —s 6001 ee to Mr. PAKSONS, 2, King’s Arms-yard, Moor- 
gal reet, E.C. 


BULLDING LAND, WANSTEAD-PARK, 


ESSEX.—TO BE LE . on BUILDING LEAS8®S; for 

_ terms, several PLUTS of highly desirable LAND, for villas 

other residences, in the above park. The land As attuate te in 
the immediate ne ighbourhoed of the Woodford an 

Railway. Plans of the pronerty may be seen, and “ 

and information may obtained on application to 
TON, Architect, &c. No. 5,.Gresham House, Broad-street. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, by PRIVATE 


TREATY, a FREEHOLD mannont RESIDENCE, 
the Isle of Wight. The house is adapted to the mens of 
a gentleman’s family ; the pleasure, grounds: are beautifally situ- 
ated on aslope tg the sea-shore. with private aecess to the sands, 
The property is very eligible for building purposes. Price 2.5001. 
The owner would have no objection to take well-secured esgand. 
rents in exchange. — Further particulars may be had of Mr. 
WOODMAN, Architect, Brighton. 


MAN ‘UFACTURING PREMISES, with good 


Wharfage, occupying an area of about 2} acres, with excel- 
lent frontage to the Limehouse Cut, and re rept 
lodge, dwelling-house, stabling for pine horses, Ww: 
counting-houses, ex ve. range a. well-built and Disaedaeee 
workshops and warehouses. enginerhouse. boiler-house, store- 
rooms, and open and inclosed sheds, TO = LET (either as one 
or'two covageeerest with immediate Ke, possess n.—For further par- 

apply to Messrs. BEADEL and SONS, 25, Gresham- 











partientars 
r. CLIF- 











— companies, towns, baths, brewers, an and of 
deser’ Rion, may be supplied with any pouty by DAVID 
ENLEY, Civil Engineer and Patentee vf Boring Tools, 


No. 10, Cumming-street ene. Pomps and Machinery for 

water from deep wells, Steam-engines, portable and sta- 
tionary, sold, or lent on _ hire. so tools and well-pipes for 
home and ex portation. Men and tools supplied to bore for rail- 
roads, minerals, &c. 


INDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR & PACE, 
Window neape Sy Ts, 104, New Bo: sanoet 8 ane 
ot Wi ide, Ie Landon. submit the fm PIC 

NDS. wh they can recommend as a 

ne A. mane r= Venetia onde. oet square foot, 94. ; 

Beet holland blinds, on rollers, a best ditto, on ores rollers. 
Ze pend poe in 2S y frames, zinc 
ete tot 10d; outade linds of sitiped lot. 
nt blinds in vari ces aL 

to buildersand the = on appliesti: 


DB, 
a oy 

















LDERSHOT CAMP. — TO BE LET, by 

; THNDBDR. iv Lots, tor stabling or other-building purposes, 

PLOTS of valuable FRONTAGE LAND, . adjoining the turnpike 

. and in the centre of the me Jans may be seen at 

the Diabemsces Wharf. — Particulars as to letting, aadeple plans, 

may be-inspected at the Office. of Messrs. LAMB, B KS, and 

CO, Basingstoke; and of Mr. EDWARD H. BURNELL, sur- 
veyor, 32, Bedford-row, London, W.C. Tenders to be addressed to 

M8, BRVOKS, and Basingtoke, on or before 

FBIDAY, the 22nd of MAY. 


LDERSHOT.—IMPORTANT to SMALL | 


CAPITALISTS. MERCHANTS PESTERS. and +e 

LIOANS:—TO BE SOLD or LET on ¥ period 

geet numberof SHOPS wth PRIV: ATE HOUSES 1 ip te rapidly 

mproving parish of feats near.the Military ‘Camp, in most 

— positions, well adapted for businesses of all descriptions, 
also for dwelling-houses, A part (or on satisfactory terms 

being arranged) she zo of the purchase-money may remain 
m 





on gage. yg an admirable opportanity 
for investment. — ie” further er particulars, apply to Mes-rs, 
BGGAR, hitects, Aucti , Surveyors, &c. at t ces, 


Are 
Farnham, Alton, and — 


A FEW PLOTS of very valuable BUILD-. 


ING LAND TO BE.LET on LEASB, for 99 years, direct 
from the freeholders, situatedin the high road from London to 
Lewisham, and parish of Lewishem, close to the new chureh of 
St. John's district, ne gg tn five: minutes’ railway. 
The soil is high and ox. and the situation very healthy and 
pieturesque. The unusual demand for good. houses.in this losality 
renders it an advantageous opportunity for eo or seatlomen 
coneous of erowine their. own —For full particulars 

apply to Mr. ALFRED CROSS. Architect i | Bervevor, 13, 
Birehin- Jane, City, and 12. Unien-place, Blackheath-road, 


0 BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE 


y the Hreebtlder, for term, at. 32 h 
iwo PLUtS ot’ ° eae wma the Debmars. 








ROUND, for five smail houses, in the Debnam- 
ew-road, “Ruhebee — to the Commercial -dock 
Station, on the Greenwich Rail ae Advances if 








street, London, 


O BE SOLD for 500/. the LEASE of a 
SAW MILLS and THREE adjoining HOUSES, with all 
ape N op pometey pais gore woo e* ore <Abely 
wo saw oches, shafting, \riggers, large tan 2 &e.—Apply 
rr 7. Hh. AN NDREW, Saw Mills, Charles-street, lnckfriars- 


HREE UNFINISHED HOUSES, con- 


taining six rooms each, with walled garden, for 1501 situate 
1, 2, and 3, Kagle-street, Forest-gate, ee held direct from 
the freeholder for ninety- nine years, at 1 vances would be 
made ’to finish them.—Apply to Mr. SP BARMAN. Land Agent, 
45, Bedford. row, Bloomsburv, W.C. 


XTENSIVE BUSINESS PREMISES; 


with Steam Power, TO BE LET, near Gray’s-inn-lane.— 
Messrs. EVERSFIELD and HORNE are instruct 
Lease, those desirable PREMISES in Portpool-lane, lately occu- 
—— by the late building firm of ke and Nesham, comprising 
a ing» 
sheds, ~ at saw-pits, two ranges of carpenters’ shops, panne. 














TO LET, on | | 





rae 


ANCOCK’S PATENT “VULCANIZED 


O TIMBER MERCHANTS andO’ 
ides iota # KS BRUNSWICK HARE, Vauxhall, 
On m er 
Premises; or, by-letter, to Cc. for the, above tade apy Apply: 












































































INDIA-RUBBER TUBING, HOS 
ENGINE:+PACKING, both round and = Boe \4 
my th aia — “Ay piety ET 
and Rubber cut to an: bagatelletabl 
Divi dresses of superior make, and roved Videnning 
= aon Rubber, in , from three to fo 
f any thi ‘Air-beds, ‘and Cushions init 
able ths, Invalid Cushions, and Articles of thig 
any | perm to order. 
addressed to the M VN 
well-mews. Goovelnetad: eatln, ean shuatapts 
NDIA-RUBBER GOODS.—S. MOULTON 
gs rg ry the Bea mnovell iy Pex ce and Sasagitl nl Boa 
rom No, t. 4. Greek meen 
steam packing, w: rs, hose, garments, &c. 
Henaiisteny-siiensten, India-Rubber Mills, Ea 
DURABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


for Hot-water-pi Vulcanized L pneeay 
cast Ballad 
Rubber Supply for di 
ll communications and orders 
and CO, beg to acquaint their customers a 
Orders a Aa, Bator my fig springs, machine be 
TUBING.—Many inquiries ha’ nem mae 88 to'the 





a ofGutta Percha Tubing, the —_ 

have pleseare in wn 8 Bare to the following tet my 

per Raymond en ae cae Rte of a 
sate reesived th ‘have at . arch oh the ¢ Gutta re 
for Pump Service; I can ng with much sat Bers it answer 
perfectly. . Builders, and other persons, have lately q. 
amined it,and there is not the least conan ce since the 
first laying down, now se years, and I am informed that it 
here” adopted g: in the houses: that are being eres} 


N.B. m this Testimo: stimonial it-will be seen that the OR 
podtvee WATER of 
opr * thee eltmmmpalieatia: 
‘TY, PATEN 
8, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 











IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 
rs . , 












LWEITES 












REGISTERED CAST-IRON CHIMNEY- 
HOPPER and CHIMNEY-BAR COMBINED, ensuring 
onan’ ie One ral ne Flue, —< rendering smoky chimneys 
possible. One wi building, 
tice from 8s. 6d. each,’ saa ~ A pee cy 
RON GIRDERS and COLUM st te MODEL or DRAWING. 
Ronny PIPES and connections .for gas, water, and liquid 


mRAIN-WATER PIP and KAVE GUTTERS, at wholemle 
prices, Also, U-G Gutters, Saah-w eigh ta, STABLE Li, FLETINGS , 


pumps, tomb ber By cattle 
with peand bese and ev: an Pe og es buil ahd, instock, 
HIT hart, U pper Ground-street, London, 





Tron 
near | be eden vd 


ARFIELD POTTERY, 


BARNSLEY, YORKSHIRE, 



















yo and ee will be: forwarded 
a ollcatiars. to 4 e Manager, at 
r. W. NORD or” 
Mr. J. D. JONES, 27, Bucklersbury, Sole London 
Agent; 


> 
oc 
Hl ha Ii on D2 pdt, No. 4, Warehouse, King’s-cross, 
Ny _ | Great Northern Railway. 
| &ly 
i e | i In price lower, in quality superior, toany in 
| 2 i the trade. 
|| wll Sanitary Tubes of'all dimensions, Fire Beieks, 
H a ahem, and Tiles, and every connected with 
i =f e — and made upon the moss. 
x 
ail 





Mr. <q BATCHELDOR, Cornwallis-street, Livet- 
/ pool; 
Mr. B. CONSTERDINE, Hunt's Bank, Mar 
chester. 


— 





blaeksmith’s and plumber’s shops, counting-house, an 
house, The low rent of 1701. a year is requir: rand the fi Soa to be 
taken at a valuation, with the option of taking the steam-engine 
and mone attached, thereto. — Further parti '8-may be 
obtained tr. EVERSFIELD and HORNE, 

&c..40, te Re ke 











MPORTANT to BULLDERS and 
PAINTERS.—Genuine White and, 31s. per cwt. ; 
Linseed Oil, 3s. 4d. pe’ gallon; Boiled Oil. 3s. 8d. per gallon ; 
Purpenti me, 9 Noy ow lien 
Fine Pale Oak V: 


For cash, at EDWARD PRICES Oil aha. bleu Warehouse, 
45, Coleshill. street, Pimlico.—Every article for the trade .at the 
lowest price. 


GPITALFIELDS LEAD, GLASS, and 
COLOUR WORKS.— Window-glass ’ of every description, 
iz, Tae -ae Mager pipe lead, we Tagg tin, Le Fae Mo —_ — 

wi LEPS, 
mire lead ce, supplied, wh Wholesale and retail, LEaD ASHES, 





whi’e lead, 
OLD and Tea TE LE. De. booeht or sashnneed! in large = oo 
quantities —A. LEDGER , 36, Great Pearl-street,; Spitatields, N.E. 


near Eastern Counties Railway Station. 


AINTING-BRUSHES of best quality.— 


J. B. TYLOR invites the.attention of Painters S Builders 
to his PAINTING.BR USHES, of wey description, which are 
manufactured on his own prosnipes the best Russia bristles. 
Price list on application —J. B. ITLOR, Painting Brush Mann- 
faecturer, 2, Bury-court, St. Gane London, 











.¢) BUILDERS and DECORATORS.— | 


C.°W. NOBLE (late A. and F. Strong), VARNISH and 
JAPAN MANUFACTURER, invites a trial of his superior Uld 
Copal and Oak Varnishes, Oak Stain, Patent Kno 
Size, &c.—Manefactory, Mitcham. Wholesale and 


house, 117, Long-acre, ondon, WU, 





uired 
Bloomabury, W.. SPEARMAN, Agent, 45, Bedford-row, 
FREEHOLD LAND * TO BE LET, on 
Building. Lease fon pinah -nine years. Money advanced me 
respon rape nee weer a leed te be my for buildi 
‘Aoply,, 


ligi Offices of Messrs. 
io WoRoan ma PPHIPSON irieadeechee eh 





Sa S PATENT LIQUID 


COLOUR, for external and internal stuccoed or plastered 

primings tor in, and outside woodwork (to aoee blister- 
ing), ial a composition (jn Nice lieu of size), ne ors oth and table- 
cover manufacturers, — DDEN and CO. Proprietors, 551, 
New Oxford-street. 








for the 








EXTERNAL WALL, 


from 68.64. 
With ulley, from 6s. each ; with leading pull 
These ex ntilaters are arranged that the “re rami aol 

for the due ven m of aD 


atest dames Seine felt tsby the occupants sa 


im the external wall, af which ten on 


withou eed 
whon the house is closed for the 
om air is most required. — 


‘vwa 
Pie ore road, and 117, “Gnionsire 
al and of all respectable eammenians. builders. £6. 





POULTON’s PERRA- COTTA CHIM- 
TWO: SHILLINGS BACH, 
TWO FEET HIGH, AS SKETCH. 


_ BH. DOULTON &:C0'S 
CHIMNEY-TOPS 


ARE OF A STONE COLOUR 
AND ABE 


QUITE IMPERISHABLE. 
erected in: London 
Pan ap tene yt are now as sbaP 
partook aswhen first wine 
t arekep 
About toni prices sof aoe 
1 be sent on appli 


"HENRY DOULTON & CO. High-street, 








—s Oo oe 








